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THE HUMOUR OF HOMER 


IT is curious that, in past generations of 
scholarship, so little has been done to 
show the real place of the divine appar- 
atus in the Iliad. There have been, no 
doubt, good reasons for this neglect, the 
most powerful being the traditional 
attitude of the Greeks themselves, so 
that even Matthew Arnold followed the 
lead of Aristotle and ‘Longinus’ and 
hardly recognized the existence of 
Homeric wit, on the assumption that 
the Bible of the Greeks must be as 
serious as other Bibles. In quite recent 
days the presence of burlesque in the 
Iliad has sometimes been noticed, but 
it has usually been either neglected or, 
at least, not adequately discussed.! For 
example, Leaf in his Companion to the 
Iliad (p. 64) remarks that ‘it has often 
been pointed out with truth that the 
humour of Homer is almost entirely 
confined to the scenes in Olympus’, but 
he is content to add that the display of 
Olympian passions would be beneath 
the dignity of heroes. This low estimate 
of the gods seems not to have been 
explained until the twentieth century, 
when W. Nestle? reopened the question 
of an Homeric burlesque, and was 
followed by Finsler,3 Drerup,* Bielo- 
hlawek,5 and more recently by M. P. 
Nilsson, in his History of Greek Religion 
(1930). Most of these scholars, how- 
ever, have confined themselves to an 
analysis of the various scenes in which 
they trace Homeric humour, without 
much discussion of its place in religious 
thought. 

In England the first monograph on 
this subject appears to have been the 
work of Samuel Butler, the author of 
Erewhon, who lectured at a Working 


1 Dr. Rouse’s Homer (p. 142) is an honourable 
exception. 

2 N. Jb. f. d. klass. Alterth. xv (1905), p. 161. 

3 Die olympischen Szenen der Ilias, .1906. 

+ Das fiinfte Buch, 1913. 

5 In Archiv fiir Religionswiss. 1930, pp. 106 and 
185. 
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Men’s College on ‘the Humour of 
Homer’.! It might be doubted whether 
the originator of a theory that a woman 
composed the Odyssey was well qualified 
to discuss the epic at all—whether his 
puckish wit was not being exercised at 
the expense of the clerks and other 
working men who presumably formed 
his audience. But Butler was quite in 
earnest ; and, as we have seen, the idea 
of Homeric humour had already been 
recognized in England by Leaf and 
others. There is a well-known passage 
in the first book of the Iliad (493 f.) 
which Butler rightly believed to be the 
keynote of the whole Homeric attitude 
towards the gods. The sea-goddess 
Thetis clasps the knees of Zeus, pray- 
ing him to honour her son Achilles, 
whom Agamemnon has deprived of the 
captive Briseis. For some time Zeus 
refuses an answer, but when Thetis 
becomes urgent he gives an unwilling 
consent, pointing to the jealousy of 
Hera, who has bitterly reproached him 
for helping the Trojans. However, he 
promises to do his best, and confirms 
the promise by a nod that shakes 
Olympus. But Hera knows that Thetis 
has approached Zeus, and at once 
accuses her husband of going behind her 
back, and making secret plans. Zeus 
remarks that she must not expect to 
know all his counsels, and a domestic 
quarrel arises. Zeus blusters and threat- 
ens to lay violent hands on his wife. 
She protests in words which Butler 
translates as follows: ‘Dread son of 
Saturn, what in the world are you talk- 
ing about? J meddle and pry? No one, 
I am sure, can have his own way in 
everything more absolutely than you 
have. Still I have a strong misgiving 
that the old mermaid’s daughter has 
been talking you over. I saw her hug- 
ging your knees this very self-same 


1 A lecture at Great Ormond Street, 30 Jan. 
1892, ed. R. A. Streatfield, 1913. 
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morning, and I suspect that you have 
been promising to kill any number of 
people down at the Grecian ships, in 
order to gratify Achilles.’ 

I must here interpolate a few words 
on Butler’s style, because it has a bear- 
ing upon the Homeric humour. The 
situation is frankly comic, but the Greek 
verses have no trace of comedy—they 
are in simple, ordinary epic language, 
just as the parody of The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice depends for its wit solely 
on the contrast between subject and 
form. Butler, however, used the same 
conversational idiom in those parts of 
the Odyssey which are perfectly serious ; 
and he has been followed by translators 
such as T. E. Lawrence and Dr. Rouse. 
He told me in a letter, written on the 
appearance of his Odyssey, which (as a 
young man) I had reviewed in the Eagle 
(the journal of our common College), 
that translators, if they hope to be read, 
must write the language of their own 
day. But was the idiom of the epic, in 
any sense, ‘contemporary’? Did the 
Greeks of Homer’s day ever talk like the 
epic? It may be very well to protest 
against ‘Wardour Street English’, as 
exemplified by Lang, Leaf, and Myers; 
but a rendering of the strong-wing’d 
music of Homer must surely have the 
dignity and nobility which Matthew 
Arnold saw in the original Greek.' If it 
be objected that this particular passage 
is comic, the answer is that here Homer 
utters the most comic sentiments with 
(apparently) the straightest of faces, 
which improves the obvious parody— 
of himself. 

To return to the bickering of the 
Olympians: the quarrel is only com- 
posed by the lame god Hephaestus, who 
warns Hera that Zeus is dangerous to 
provoke ; and he reminds her of his own 
experience when he was thrown from 
heaven by his father, and fell all the 
day down to Lemnos, with little breath 
left in his body. Hephaestus advises 
conciliation, and acts in place of Hebe— 
itself a humorous touch—as cupbearer to 
Hera and the other gods, who are moved 





1 Dr. Rouse defends his position in Homer 
(1939), ch. x. 


to unquenched (Homeric) laughter as 
they see him lumbering about the 
banquet-hall. Hephaestus is, of course, 
the comic figure in the Olympian hier- 
archy. The limping smith is even called 
a ‘monster’ (aéAwp), who sponges the 
sweat dripping from his face and body 
as he labours at the anvil. 

The prototype of a human smith (the 
occupation for a lame man was obvious), 
Hephaestus found a rather equivocal 
place in Olympian circles. He was ad- 
mired for his famous works, but ridi- 
culed for his appearance, just as the 
armourer in an early Greek army—often 
no doubt incapacitated for active ser- 
vice—may have had to endure the good- 
natured amusement of more fortunate 
comrades. Such a sense of humour 
may seem to us elementary; we have 
advanced on Bergson’s definition of 
laughter—that the comic element con- 
sists of a certain mechanical inelasticity, 
as when a man running along a street 
stumbles and falls, so that the passers- 
by burst out laughing.2 But we must 
admit that the Greek sense of humour 
at least included, or even started from, 
this small beginning. Ugliness, in any 
form, as Bergson adds, may be laugh- 
able, e.g. a comic physiognomy or a 
deformity that a normal man could 
successfully imitate—because it suggests 
automatism and inelasticity. We re- 
member Thersites—the earliest butt in 
classic literature—who was not only a 
mob-orator, but a ‘figure of fun’, being 
bandy-legged and round-shouldered, 
with other defects which were ridicu- 
lous to the Greek lover of the beautiful. 
If we are inclined to self-congratulation 
in having outgrown this schoolboy sense 
of humour, we may remind ourselves 
that the improvement has been hardly 
won: as late as the eighteenth century, 
Fielding (who was disfigured by dropsy) 
took for granted that he would be guyed 
by the riverside crowd before embarking 
on his voyage to Lisbon.3 At one end 


t Jl, 18. 410. 

2 H. Bergson, Laughter (E.T. 1913), pp. 8f. 
Bergson was here anticipated by Hobbes (Humane 
Nature) : ‘To see another fall is disposition to laugh.’ 

3 Desmond MacCarthy in The New Statesman, 


29 Jan. 1938. 
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of the scale of elementary humour is the 
fat Falstaff; at the other, the dwarfish 
jester who amused the Court in the 
Middle Ages. 

Divine quarrels may be funny enough, 
but there is more to come. In the 
twenty-first book the gods fall a-fight- 
ing with each other, an event at least 
foretold in the preceding book.' This 
fight, not unnaturally, rouses Zeus, sit- 
ting on Olympus, to laughter.? Ares 
starts the mix-up, with an attack on 
Athena, whom he strikes on the aegis, 
and is wounded in his turn; Aphrodite 
comes to his aid, and both are laid low 
by the triumphant Athena, egged on by 
Hera. Poseidon challenges Apollo, but 
the Far-darter properly refuses to fight 
on behalf of mortals who die like leaves. 
Artemis chides her brother for coward- 
ice, and Hera, with a smile, boxes her 
naughty ears—a pretty feminine gesture 
—so that she flees like a dove pursued 
by ahawk. Finally the fight peters out, 
and the gods return to Father Zeus, 
who is still in a laughing mood (not 
taking his daughter’s complaints about 
Hera too seriously) ; and the Trojan war 
is resumed. 

Well may Leaf describe the whole 
Theomachy as a ridiculous harlequin- 
ade, though I cannot agree with him in 
calling it ‘poverty-stricken in express- 
ion’. On the contrary, the admirable 
humour quite redeems it from this 
charge. Again, though not a strict 
Homeric Unitarian, I cannot agree with 
his scathing remark ‘to attribute such 
work to any of the older poets of the 
Epos is to deny the possibility of any 
rational criticism in this field’. The 
work may be, as he suggests, a pre- 
cursor of The Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, which can hardly be earlier than 
500 B.C. ; but, if we grant (as I think we 
must) that the divine bickering of the 
first book belongs to the oldest stratum 
of the Jad, we need not boggle at the 
actual War in Heaven. There are other 
instances in the Iliad which are plainly 
humorous, and some that are not so 
patent, as for example the description 


1 Cf. 20. 66 f. 
2 Ibid. 21. 389. 


of a Sacred Marriage,! which may be a 
‘frivolous misuse’ of the fepds ydyos, 
although Leaf remarks that the passage 
(IL. 14. 153-362) ‘is radiant with humour, 
grace, and healthful sensuousness’, and 
calls it the most ‘romantic’ in Homer. 

In the Odyssey, there is nothing that 
corresponds with the quarrels and fights 
of the Olympians. But the song of 
Demodocus, the Phaeacian minstrel, on 
the love of Ares and Aphrodite proves 
that the poet of the Odyssey has no 
more ideal conception of the gods than 
appears in the Iliad. It is usual to call 
the passage ‘late’, and to compare it 
with the Hymn to Hermes, where that 
god’s adventures are told with manifest 
humour. But that hymn is no parody 
or satire. Hermes is a trickster, a 
master-thief, and the thefts of the child- 
god have plenty of analogies in the 
Marchen or folk-tales of many peoples ; 
but the hymn is not meant to be deroga- 
tory. All the Greek gods differ from 
human beings, not in morals, but in 
powers, and the special power of Hermes 
is that of thieving, just as part of the 
wit of Demodocus lies in the cunning 
net forged by the ingenious workman 
Hephaestus to catch his erring wife and 
her paramour. It is the whole situation 
that rouses the doBeoros yéAws of the 
immortals. 

The humour of Homer was apparently 
missed or at least misinterpreted by the 
Greek critics. As early as the sixth cen- 
tury, when new and higher theological 
ideas were permeating Greece, the epics 
were scrutinized and found wanting. 
Homeric theology was taken literally ; 
the early philosophers were only con- 
cerned to save Homer’s face and never 
realized that the face had a smile upon 
it. Criticism of the epic started with 
the gallant but mistaken attempt of a 
Theagenes or Pherecydes to explain 
away the Homeric views of the Olymp- 
ians by allegorizing, if they did not 
adopt the methods of Xenophanes, a 
severe and dignified protest against the 
poet’s ‘immorality’. Xenophanes, in 
words often quoted, reviled Homer for 

1M. P. Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, 
pp. 33f. S. E. Bassett (Poetry of Homer, p. 224) 
doubts any allusion to the éepos ydpos. 
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attributing to the gods all that was 
unseemly among men—theft, adultery, 
mutual deception. Such a reproach 
would have lost its sting, if Xenophanes 
had believed that the Jliad was not 
always serious. More than a century 
later, Plato continued the protest against 
Homer and other poets ; and, at the very 
end of Greek criticism, the author of 
On the Sublime summed up current views 
by the paradoxical epigram that Homer 
has done his best to make gods of his 
men and men of his gods. This is ad- 
mirably true; but ‘Longinus’, like his 
predecessors, seems quite unaware that 
the poet of the Iliad might be not only 
pathetic but comic. The nearest that 
he attains to this recognition is his re- 
mark that the Odyssey is ‘like a comedy 
of manners’ ; but it must be remembered 
that ‘Longinus’ was thinking of the New 
Comedy, in which the chief aim was 
character-drawing rather than pure 
humour. 

Aristotle had already noticed a broad 
distinction between the two great epics ; 
but to him, as to ‘Longinus’, the comic 
side of the Iliad was a closed book, 
even if he held that Homer wrote the 
Margites and therefore had a sense of 
humour. Its occasional levity was for- 
gotten. But humour had long since 
ceased to be in the epic convention. I 
cannot think of any later classical epic 
poem in which that saving grace is 
prominent, or even present at all. The 
Alexandrine followers of Homer were 
essentially serious: there is no trace of 
levity in the Argonautica of Apollonius 
—a fact which may help to explain the 
modern neglect of that poem. The 
Romans were equally obsessed with the 
belief that humour had no place in epic. 
Lucretius, whose great work was so 
much influenced by Homer as well as by 
Empedocles that the De Rerum Natura 
may fitly be called the Epic of Man, is 
desperately serious, even in his treat- 
ment of the gods, where at least a touch 
of irony might have been expected from 
his pen. Virgil, who could be humorous 
in the Bucolics and even the Georgics, 
was careful to preserve the utmost 
gravity in the Aeneid. (Young Iulus 
once ventured on a very mild witti- 
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cism: ‘Hullo, we are eating our dinner- 
tables!’,! when lack of other food com- 
pelled the diners to eat the flat wheaten 
cakes on which they had put their 
dessert. But his father promptly saw 
through the joke: it was really an omen, 
and must be stopped at once.) The fifth 
book of the Aenezd is a light interlude 
between two grave books; but it con- 
tains practically no humour, except the 
description of Nisus, pleading for a prize 
with a muddy and bloody face.? 

In his treatment of the gods Virgil 
shows how far Homeric wit had been 
forgotten. The Olympian family—with 
all its faults—has almost ceased to exist ; 
Jupiter has become, not only great, 
Maximus, but good, Optimus. Juno is 
still vindictive—to the Trojans—but she 
has ceased bickering with her husband. 
Venus still helps her son (she could do 
no less), but we no longer hear of her 
intrigue with Mars. It is significant, by 
the way, that the Phaeacian minstrel 
Demodocus, who delighted the court of 
Alcinous with that scandalous tale, is 
superseded by the Tyrian Iopas,3 who 
sings an improving didactic lay on 
astronomy, biology, and physics. Vir- 
gil’s successor Lucan, being a Stoic, 
eliminated the departmental gods alto- 
gether ; but anyhow he had no sense of 
humour, and would have failed to appre- 
ciate the delicate burlesque in the iad. 

The tradition of seriousness was main- 
tained in most of the later literary epics 
or quasi-epics of Europe. Tasso and 
Milton spring tothe mind. Nor can I see 
humour either in the Orlando Furioso or 
in the Lusiad, where Camoens (canto i) 
describes a council of the gods without 
betraying the slightest recognition of 
the disrespect towards divine matters 
so plainly evident in Homer. Camoens, 
for example, does full justice to the 
majesty of the Olympians, but utterly 
neglects to portray their more human 
qualities. The epic poets of the Re- 


1 Aen. vii. 116. 2 357. 


3 Aen. i. 740. 

4 Certain Italian epics are exceptions; see 
W. Macneile Dixon (English Epic and Heroic 
Poetry, p. 146), who mentions Ariosto, Pulci, 
Tassoni, and Forteguerri in various types of serio- 
comic or burlesque. 
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nascence, where they treat of their own 
established religion, are no scoffers. Any 
burlesque of Christianity would have 
seemed, not only irreverent, and there- 
fore dangerous, but against the accepted 
convention of the genre. 

But comedy—in its various forms of 
manifestation—has by no means been 
always a foe to religion. Romanesque 
and early Gothic art can tolerate, and 
even delight in, a grotesque treatment 
verging on farce or actual indecency. 
Professor John Scott thought that 
‘Homer, in spite of his picture of the 
gods, may have been a man of simple 
faith’, and he further remarked that 
‘the ages in which faith seems un- 
questioned are generally those in which 
religious beliefs are most broadly carica- 
tured ; hence travellers to churches in the 
early Middle Ages are often shocked 
by the farcical illustrations of Bible 
stories’.! The pious sightseer need not 
be shocked ; for, since the time of Ruskin 
and Morris, he might have learned to re- 
vise his views about the psychology of 
religion. “Reverence’, in the usual sense 
of the word, is by no means a universal 
attitude towards sacred things. In 
medieval art—to quote from Dr. Coulton 
—‘many details of church carving are 
too licentious to be photographed or 
modelled ’.2 The fact is beyond dispute 
that artists working in great churches 
were influenced by Bohemian gilds 
rather than by celibate clergy and 
monks; and, when craftsmanship and 
the higher religion came into conflict, 
art often had the upper hand. Early 
Christian drama and other literature 
tell the same tale. For example, in the 
Chester miracle-play of Noyes Fludde, 
the quarrel between Noah and his wife 
(who had to be dragged into the Ark) 
is told with much humotr, less sophisti- 
cated, it is true, than in the Jiiad, but 
not unworthy to be set by the side of 
Zeus and Hera, with the roles of the 


1 J. A. Scott, The Unity of Homer, pp. 178 f. 

2 See generally G. G. Coulton, From St. Francis 
to Dante, and elsewhere. J. W. Hewitt (4./.P. 
XXXViii, 1917, pp. 176-85) discusses the ‘irrever- 
ence’ in Aristophanes, with parallels in the 
medieval banter of St. Peter and other saints, and 
even of God. 
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sexes reversed. Again, in the medieval 
York plays, the interludes have plenty 
of comic relief to the sober scenes.! At 
a far later date we may remember that 
such excellent Christians as Luther and 
Jeremy Taylor gave offence by their 
outspokenness, so that we need not 
wonder that the negroes who figure in 
Green Pastures could treat their God 
with familiarity.2_ Indeed, we may sym- 
pathize with the former Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who writes in Our Present Dis- 
contents: ‘I never could see why it 
should be derogatory to the Creator to 
suppose that He has a sense of humour. 
One meets with so many people who 
could only have been created for a joke.’ 

Homer, then, is not alone in what 
may seem his ‘irreverence’. To come 
nearest. to the Heroic Age of Greece, it 
has been shown by Professor Chadwick 
that divine discord and trickery are a 
feature of the Edda, while the Loka- 
senna has some likeness to the epic 
brawls in heaven.3 The Edda may be 
the closest analogy to the epic period in 
Greece ; but we need go no further than 
another Greek—Aristophanes—to illus- 
trate Homeric humour. As is well 
known, Dionysus, the actual patron of 
the theatre, is not spared in the Frogs, 
where his masquerade under the guise 
of Heracles, and his adventures in the 
Underworld, form perhaps the most 
comic scenes in all Aristophanes. The 
plot of an earlier play—the Birds—turns 
on the successful blockade of Heaven 
by a wall constructed in the air, the 
gods being starved to submission and 
only saved by the hardest terms of 
surrender. Their ambassadors—Posei- 
don, Heracles, and the barbarous Tri- 
ballian god, invented for the occasion— 
are treated in the richest comic vein, 

' A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, &c., 
pp. xl f. 

2 Dr. Rouse (Homer, p. 142) mentions the atti- 
tude of European peasants towards their patron 
saints: ‘the sailor was not above beating the 
image of St. Nicholas if storms ran too high.’ He 
might have added Theocr. vii. 106 (Arcadian boys 
beating Pan). 

3 W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance, p. 49. See 
generally H. M. Chadwick, Heroic Age, and (with 
N. K. Chadwick) Growth of Literature, i, pp. 245 f. ; 
B. Phillpotts, Edda and Saga, pp. 108 f. 
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just as Prometheus, himself the object 
of an Athenian cult, has to take refuge 
under an umbrella in order to avoid dis- 
covery by Zeus when he warns Pithe- 
taerus that the embassy is on its way. 

Aristophanes, in fact, is no isolated 
phenomenon in art. Not to mention the 
frank indecency of the yedupiopds on the 
bridge in connexion with the Eleusinia, 
and the broad jesting of Baubo, there 
are plenty of examples in which both 
sculpture and vase-paintings are highly 
disrespectful towards divine powers. 
The limestone pediments on the Acro- 
polis—to take a single instance in 
sculpture—representing the monstrous 
Typhon, are examples of a grotesque 
treatment that is almost certainly meant 
to be humorous, tending to caricature ; 
and this view is supported by many 
vases of the same period.' 

In Aristophanes himself few deities, 
great or small, escape, except perhaps 
Athena, the city-goddess. The gods, in 
fact, were ¢iAomaiopoves,? fond of a joke, 
provided that the joke did not go too 
far ; so that Greek religion has been well 
described as ‘a friendly contact with the 
deity’. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the word ‘religion’ is right in 
this context. Mythology is not to be 
confused with a developed religion ; it 
belongs to the region of folk-lore, and 
of course is largely, though not wholly, 
the product of an uncivilized stage of 
society. Hence it is, I think, a mistaken 
view to hold that the Olympian scenes 
in the Iliad are a travesty of earlier 
beliefs which. Homer had outgrown. 
They represent part of his religion, but 
not the whole of it. Like Kim, he had 
two separate sides to his head: 

Much I owe to the land that grew— 

More to the life that fed— 

But most to Allah Who gave me two 

Separate sides to my head. 
One side to Homer’s poetic head was 
the myth; the other was religion—the 
cults of the Greek altar and sacred pre- 
cinct. In the later temple of Zeus at 
Elis the god’s many amours were for- 
gotten; there only remained the fine 


1 See E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculp- 
lure, i, pp. 158 f. 
2 Plato, Crat. 406 c. 
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and dignified idea of the All-Father, by 
which Phidias, according to Macro- 
bius, was to add something to the 
accepted religion. It seems, then, that 
the scenes in the Jad may be like the 
double axe of the Cretan Zeus—a two- 
handed engine at the Homeric door. On 
the one hand, there is the obvious 
humour in the description of divine 
beings, an organized community with 
the faults, as well as the virtues, of a 
human family. The main difference is 
that the gods have superhuman powers 
and are not subject to death. On the 
other hand, besides the purely mytho- 
logical element, there are traces of the 
religious side, as when Homer shows 
that the fates of the Greeks and Trojans 
are determined by Zeus, and (to a less 
degree) by the gods in general. It is 
true, as Bassett says, that divine inter- 
ference is not essential in the Homeric 
narrative—‘the heroes work out their 
own destiny ’.! Character, as Heraclitus 
was to point out, is fate. 

But, whatever the relation of the 
gods to human fate—and the question 
is difficult—the broad fact remains that, 
for the epic, the chief interest lies in the 
fortunes of human beings, and not in the 
gods themselves. The gods—in Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s acute summary?—must 
only illustrate man’s destiny. Hence 
Petronius, criticizing Lucan for his 
neglect of the divine apparatus (deorum 
ministeria), was instinctively right. 
Lucan had failed to adopt the Virgilian 
‘ministry of the gods’ ; and, feeling the 
need of stimulating the imagination 
which a bare recital of historical facts 
could not supply, he had recourse to the 
supernatural in the form of witchcraft.3 
In more modern times, Thomas Hardy 
not only pointed the moral of The 
Dynasts but adorned his tale by adop- 
tion of the Intelligences. Hardy was, of 
course, a disbeliever, but found it im- 
perative to suspend his belief, as Cole- 
ridge had already done. 

But what is the ultimate meaning of 
the epic burlesque? It is usual to say 
that, once the forces of Nature were 


1 The Poetry of Homer, p. 222. 
2 ‘The Epic’ in The Art and Craft of Letters. 
3 See my Roman Poetry, p. 206. 
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represented in anthropomorphic form, 
it followed that these gods must forfeit 
human respect. Homer’s rationalism 
reacts against the anthropomorphism 
of the myth.! This view is far better 
than any ‘intertribal’ explanation that 
Hera’s bickerings with Zeus go back to 
a time when she was the native queen of 
a land conquered by Zeus-worshippers.? 
If so, why was Zeus himself not por- 
trayed as impeccable? It surely takes 
two to make a quarrel, even if the 
persons are divine. There is the same 
difficulty in the argument that, since 
Homer was no doubt an Ionian, Hera— 
a Dorian goddess—might be ‘as dis- 
agreeable as a Dorian’. 

The reason must go much deeper, and 
the Christian analogies seem to indicate 
that even Nilsson’s nature-theory does 
not entirely meet the case. Noah and 
his wife are certainly not nature-gods. 


1M. P. Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, 
pp. 175 f.; Homer and Mycenae, p. 275. 

2G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, 
p. 76; Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 281 f. 
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Their quarrel in the miracle play must 
spring from the very human tendency 
to ‘comic relief’, which influenced the 
medieval artists no less than Homer, 
however much his particular notion of 
the gods .may have been due to the 
proneness of nature-deities to rational- 
ism. Of course there is a difference 
between the divine economy of the Iliad 
and the Immanent or Absolute director 
of The Dynasts. On this, it is not my 
purpose to insist ; it is enough to point 
out that both Achilles and Napoleon are 
heroes—in the Greek sense—and that, 
for Homer and Hardy alike, the epic is 
mainly concerned with the heroic glory 
of which Achilles himself was a singer ; 
the spirits, whether introduced with 
humour or with gravity, not only serve 
as light interludes, but (which is far 
more important) mark the significance 
of the human drama. 
E. E. SIKES. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

[Edward Ernest Sikes died on 5 February 1940, 
before this article was in proof.] 


SIGNS OF STORM 
(Archilochus, fr. 56) 


DIEHL gives the text as follows: 

Dai’, Spa: Babds yap 48n xipaow rapdocera 

mévros, audi 8° dxpa I'upéwy opOdv iorarat védos, 

onpa xeysdvos: Kiydver 8 €€ dedAnrins ddBos 

and adopts in 2 I'vpéwy, the suggestion 
of Xylander and Lobeck, instead of the 
meaningless yv’peov of the manuscripts 
of Heraclitus which preserve the lines. 
The change is slight; a proper name 
adds precision to the picture, and we 
may well accept axpa Ivpéwv. But if 
we do so, we should know what it means 
and where it is the dx«pa are. 

Any discussion of the lines must begin 
with Heraclitus’ introduction to them, 
"Apxidoxos pev ev tots Opaxtixots azre- 
Anppévos Sewois tov méAeuov eixdle 
Badarriw Kdidwr, Aéywv Bdé mws (Alleg. 
Hom. 5, p. 6 Bonn). In this two points 
deserve our attention. First, the lines 
are allegorical and refer to signs of 
coming war. We cannot quite accept 
this without further ado, but there is 
good reason to think that Heraclitus is 
right. For he claims an allegorical mean- 


ing also for Alcaeus, fr. 46A Diehl, and 
seems to be justified by such parallels 
as Theognis 667-82 and Horace, Odes, 
i. 14. It istrue that Theophrastus quotes 
Archilochus as his authority when he 
says éav emi kopudijs dpous véegos opbov or} 
xeydva onuaive: (Sign. Temp. 3. 8) and 
has no thought of political or other 
allegory in his mind. But by his time 
the words may well have become pro- 
verbial, and since they were probably 
based on an accurate knowledge of a 
meteorological fact, it was reasonable 
that Theophrastus should use them 
simply with reference to the weather. 
In any case his quotation of them does 
not damage the statement of Heraclitus 
that they are allegorical. Secondly, 
Heraclitus says that Archilochus made 
this comparison ‘when entangled in the 
horrors of Thrace’ and indicates that he 
had more of the poem before him than 
he quotes. He seems to give its place 
of composition and a date. 

Where are the dxpa I'vpéwv? If we can 
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decide this, we may be better placed to 
say what Archilochus’ subject is, what 
war he has in mind. Modern scholars 
have not failed to make suggestions. 
First, Bélte, quoted by Diehl, notes 
a mountain in Tenos called Ivpds 
(Hesychius, s.v.) and a tribe called I'vpa 
from the same region. Secondly, Lava- 
gnini! argues that since Archilochus 
wrote the lines when he was in Thrace, 
the rocks must be near the Thracian 
coast. Unfortunately we know of no 
rocks of this name Thracewards, and if 
he is right, the whole clue to the passage 
is lost. But it seems for two reasons that 
neither Bélte nor Lavagnini is right in 
identifying the axpa Ivpéwv as he does. 
First, if Archilochus uses allegory to 
express his meaning, he may be assumed 
to have done so with emphasis and 
clarity. When, for instance, he com- 
pares the dangers that hang over Thasos 
to the stone of Tantalus (fr. 55), his 
meaning is perfectly clear. So here when 
he speaks of coming war, we should ex- 
pect him to leave no doubt where the 
war is impending. Neither Tenos nor 
Thrace had any known mythological or 
historical connexions in their Ivpai, and 
we should expect Archilochus to imply 
some such connexion. Secondly, it is 
possible that Dio Chrysostom took the 
lines to refer neither to Tenos nor to 
Thrace but to Euboea. In Or. vii. 6 
(i, p. 242 Budé) he says fovAoiuny 8 av 
éywye Kai peta mévre Hucpas ApEar Tov 
dvepov: add’ ov pdd.ov, Stay ovTws meabh 
7a axpa ths EdBoias iro Taév veddv as ye 
vov katetAnppeva opas. Now Dio is cer- 
tainly speaking with care and accuracy 
of the special weather conditions in 
Euboea, and in so doing he reports a 
phenomenon similar to that reported by 
Archilochus above his peaks of Gyrae. 
The cloud-topped mountains indicate 
storm for both. This is not general but 
local weather-lore, and it looks as if both 
Dio and Archilochus were referring to 
the same conditions and possibly to the 
same place. 

This is of course a mere hypothesis. 
It merely adds Euboea for the present 
as another claimant to be the home 


1 Aglaia, p. 108. 


of peaks of Gyrae. Yet on further in- 
vestigation this claim seems to be well 
founded. We expect Archilochus’ alle- 
gory to refer to some easily identifiable 
place and to have some connexion with 
myth or history. And such are provided 
in Euboea. The dxpa Ivpéwyv are surely 
the rocks to which Homer refers as the 
scene of the destruction of Ajax Oileus: 

Tupioiv pw mpdra Tloceddwv érédAacce 

métpnow peydAnar (Od. iv. 500-1) 
and 

adrix” Eevra tpiawav éAwy xepot oriPaphow 

jAace Iupainv wérpyv, amo 8 Ecxioev adryy. 

(ibid. 506-7) 

He does not localize them more pre- 
cisely than this, and no doubt his reason 
was that their location was well known. 
It would of course be known to Hagias 
when he wrote his Nosti and described 
the death of Ajax. Fortunately the 
epitome of Proclus (Allen’s Homer, v, 
p. 108) gives the place, «l@’ 6 mepi tas 
Kadnpidas mérpas SnAotrar xeywav Kai 1 
Alavros $0opa rot Aoxpoé. Ajax was 
shipwrecked off the Capherean promon- 
tory in the south-east of Euboea. No 
doubt Virgil followed Hagias when he 
wrote 


scit triste Minervae 
sidus et Euboicae cautes ultorque Caphereus. 


(Aen. xi. 259-60) 

But so far there is no word about Gyrae. 
Is it not possible that Homer followed 
a version different from Hagias and 
believed Ajax to have been wrecked 
somewhere else than off Euboea? This 
might be maintained but for one impor- 
tant and final piece of evidence. Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, who describes the death of 
Ajax at some length, also places it with 
some care: 

57 yap of veueonoev brépBios ’Evvociyaios, 

edré puv eicevdnoev efamrdopevov xepl méTpys 

Tvupains, xai of péy’ €xwoaro: adv 3 érivage 

movTov Oud@s Kai yaiav dmeipitov. audi S¢ wavry 

Kpnuvol drexAovéovro Kadnpéos. (xiv. 568-72) 
He certainly believed that the Gyraean 
rock was the neighbour of the Capher- 
ean promontory, and he must have got 
his information from the cyclic epic. It 
follows that Homer almost certainly 
followed the same tradition and believed 
Ajax to have been wrecked off Euboea. 

To this view there are obvious objec- 
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tions which must be considered. First, 
it was not the view of ancient com- 
mentators on the Odyssey. They agreed 
that the Gyraean rocks were in the 
neighbourhood of Myconus (Schol. V 
and HPQ ad loc., Eustath. ad Od. 1507). 
But fortunately we know why they held 
this view. It explained the presence of 
the alleged grave of Ajax in this region, 
whether on Myconus (Apollod. vi. 5) or 
on Delos (Lycophr. Alex. 400 ff.). In 
their zeal for sites and cult-traditions 
they failed to notice the far better evi- 
dence of the cyclic epic which was a 
primary source for the story. Secondly, 
what are we to make of Lavagnini’s 
point that the peaks of Gyra must have 
been visible from Thrace? Euboea is 
certainly not so visible, and is ruled out 
on his view for that reason. The only 
answer to this is that since we have 
Heraclitus’ word that Archilochus is 
allegorizing, we need not press his state- 
ment as if it were a photographic record 
of fact. In other words, since he is con- 
cerned with the approach of war in a 
certain place and tells Glaucus to look 
at it, it does not necessarily mean that 
that place is visible to the physical eye. 
It is sufficient to assume that he appeals 
to the mind’s eye and to the imagina- 
tion. Thirdly, are we right in assuming 
that the dxpa I'vpéwv are really the same 
as the I'vpain wérpn of Homer? Can 
axpa be used of a rock’s crest, and would 
a cloud gather round it if it could? The 
only answer to this must be that since 
we do not know what the I'vpain wérpy 
looked like, we cannot say if it was tall 
enough to take a cloud or not. Since it 
was Closely connected with the lofty 
Capharean promontory, it may well 
have been of some height itself. 

If these doubts have little weight, we 
may go on to consider why Archilochus 
used this metaphor as he did. The 
answer is surely that in his own char- 
acteristic way he adapts a Homeric idea 
to his own uses. He turns to allegory 
material that Homer used in similes, 
and sees coming war as a coming storm 


just as Homer had compared the ad- 
vance of the Achaeans to a cloud coming 
over the sea (Jl. iv. 275-8) or the stal- 
wart leaders to clouds on a mountain 
top (ibid. v. 522-6). Both poets draw on 
the menacing aspects of physical nature 
for their signs of coming war and each 
develops in his own way the old phrase 
mroA€pwovo véedos (Il. xvii. 243). At a later 
date it was not necessary to make the 
image so clear as they did, and Pindar 
made variations on the phrase (Nem. 
ix. 39). It even passed into sepulchral 
inscriptions (Simon. fr. 87. 4 Diehl) and 
was given a place in a mock oracle by 
Aristophanes (Pax, 1090). But for the 
clear vision of Archilochus the image of 
the cloud of war was sufficiently real to 
receive a local habitation. Foreseeing 
war in Euboea he placed his cloud on a 
place in it which was notorious for the 
disasters which it had brought to the 
heroes of epic and saga. 

If the war which Archilochus foresaw 
was in Euboea, his reference to it is not 
unique. In fr. 3 the remains of an elegiac 
poem describe the coming of war. That 
it was in Euboea we know from the 
statement of Plutarch, who quotes it 
(Thes. 5. 2), and the words placed 
emphatically at the beginning of its 
third line have rightly been held to con- 
nect it with the internecine war which 
Chalcis and Eretria fought for the Lelan- 
tine plain, while its reference to battle 
by swords instead of arrows and javelins 
is persuasively explained by Strabo’s 
statement that in this war both parties 
agreed not to use missiles (Strab. x. 448). 
The elegiac fragment uses the future 
tense and indicates that the war has 
hardly, if at all, begun, and it is tempt- 
ing to connect our lines with it. The 
cloud on the heights of Gyrae may well 
be the first sign of a war which was to 
shake the Greek world and to win the 
interest of Thucydides for its greatness 
(i. 15). 

C. M. Bowra. 


Wadham College, Oxford. 
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O TON AHMOTIOIHTON NOMOZ 
(Plutarch, Solon, 24) 


TuHIs note attempts to clear up a 
difficulty noted by Plutarch in the 
legislation attributed to Solon. That he 
restored to citizen status many who had 
lost it, by enserfment or exile, seems 
clear. But in what sense did he admit 
new citizens? Plutarch’s words are: 
mapéxe. 8 amopiav 6 Ta&v SnuoToujTwr 
vopos, Ott yevéobar moAirais od Sidwor 
mAnv tois pevyovaw aeduyia Thy éavTadv 
H maveotios ’AOnvale perouxilopevors mt 
téxvn, and he explains both stipulations 
as ensuring total severance of connexion 
with the newcomer’s former city. But if 
anyone could acquire Athenian citizen- 
ship, without further formality, by 
migrating to Athens with his family, 
and practising there his craft, how was 
it that in Cleisthenes’ time so large a 
number of £évor cai SobAor pérouxou Were 
not citizens, though apparently regarded 
by Cleisthenes as suitable for admission ? 
For Peisistratus had continued Solon’s 
policy, whatever it was (Plut. Solon, 
31). Were they disqualified merely 
because they had not come to Attica 
maveotiot emi téexvn? And if that was the 
ground of their exclusion, in what re- 
spect were they now more ‘desirable 
aliens’ than in Solon’s time? Plutarch’s 
dzopia is simply this, that though the 
Snporoinrwy vdwos imposes restrictions 
on admission, Solon had the reputation 
of having admitted many newcomers. 

Yet this seems to be the current 
opinion. Grote thought that ‘the policy 
of the new lawgiver tended to invite 
industrious settlers from other parts of 
Greece to Athens’, but adds that ‘he 
forbade the granting of citizenship to 
any immigrants except such as.. .’. 
Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities {E.T.) 
1895, p. 135, n., says ‘Solon granted 
citizenship to foreigners maveorious...’. 
Walker (C.A.H. IV. vi) says that Solon 
‘granted the privilege of citizenship to 
those resident aliens (uérouxor) who satis- 
fied two conditions . . .”: but we should 
note that Plutarch’s word is not pérouxor 
but perorxilopevor. 

But was it necessary for a man to be 


already a ‘resident alien (yéro.xos)’ in 
order to qualify for citizenship, and did 
Solon—for whatever reason, political or 
economic—admit all metics who satis- 
fied his conditions? That, at all events, 
is not what Plutarch says. What he 
describes Solon as enacting is that no 
one may be dypozoinros unless he fulfils, 
or is in process of fulfilling, conditions, 
one of which is that he is in course 
of migrating (werouxi{dpuevos), with his 
family, to Athens. 

What was not altered—and this is 
Plutarch’s dopia—was the process by 
which an alien became Sypoz7oinros. 
There is no doubt about the meaning of 
the word. It is rare, but in Lucian, 
Scytha (xxiv) 8, Anacharsis, a con- 
temporary and visitor of Solon, is thus 
described : 7a reAevtaia Kai euviOn pdovos 
BapBdpwv *Avdyapois, Snuoroinros yevo- 
pevos . . . Kal odk av odde aveotpeper, 
olwa, és LkvOas, ef 7) LoAwy amébaver. 
Compare Aristides, i. 103. Every Greek 
mods, so far as we know, observed 
complete discretion, both to extermin- 
ate (é€opifev) and to adopt. Even 
Sparta adopted Tisamenus and _ his 
brother (Hdt. ix. 33-6), and on an 
earlier occasion és ¢vAds dveddcavro the 
Minyan refugees from Lemnos (Hdt. 
iv. 145). All that Solon did was to bind 
the Athenians, by a rule of their own, 
not to consider for admission, at all, 
anyone who had not certain qualifica- 
tions; for as Plutarch had already ex- 
plained (Solon, 22), Solon had found 
TO doTv muystAdpevov avOpurTrwv ae oup- 
pedvtwy travraxdbev én’ adeias eis THV 
’Arrixjv, and there was fear of over- 
population and distress. To deal with 
persons already in Attica, tais réyvats 
To afiwpa mepreOynxe, and gave (or con- 
firmed) to the Areopagus authority rovs 
apyovs KoAdlev. This applied equally 
to citizens and to alien refugees. The 
latter were difficult to exclude, for 
Attica has long frontiers, not easily 
patrolled ; but they were relatively easy 
to expel if they misbehaved. What had 
to be avoided, however, was the ad- 
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mission of a plausible but unsatisfactory 
person to civic status by popular vote, 
or whatever substitute in Solonian 
Athens served to make an alien dnyo- 
moinros, ‘adopted by the people’; and 
this was the purpose, and the effect, of 
the Sypomontwv vouos. But it did not 


change the procedure. If the Athenian 
people wanted new citizens, it adopted 
them ; if it did not, it rejected, and could 
expel, after Solon’s time as before. 
Joun L. MyReEs. 


Oxford. 


ACCENTUAL RHYTHM IN HORATIAN SAPPHICS 


In C.R. xvii (1903), pp. 252-6, Sonnen- 
schein, ‘modifying the views of Pro- 
fessor Eickhoff,’! proposed an answer to 
the question, Why did Horace fetter 
the Sapphic verse (1) by the regular 
caesura after the fifth syllable (in the 
Three Books almost invariable), and 
(2) by making the fourth syllable in- 
variably long? The answer was: Be- 
cause these rules were necessary to the 
rhythm intended by Horace, which was 
not that of the Greek Sapphic, but was 
identical, or almost identical, with that 
familiar to schoolboys, 


4 4 , , 
“‘Persicos odi puer apparatus,” 


the rhythm of the ‘‘Needy knife- 
grinder ”’.2 

Sonnenschein quoted a stanza from 
Sidney’s Arcadia which illustrates in 
the first line the Greek quantitative 
rhythm, in the next two the Latin 
accentual rhythm: 


“If mine eyes can speak to do hearty errand, 
Or mine eyes’ language she do hap to judge of, 
So that eyes’ message be of her received, 
Hope, we do live yet.” 
Tennyson's line 


’ , , / 
‘O mother Ida, many-fountained Ida’ 


is technically a blank verse penta- 
meter, but it reads more naturally as an 
accentual Sapphic hendecasyllable of 
the type we are discussing, since the 
stress on the ‘O’ absorbs that on the 
‘mother’ to a large extent. (This hap- 
pens in Latin too where a pyrrhic 
follows an accented monosyllable.)3 


1 Der horazische Doppelbau der sapphischen 
Strophe (1895). 

2 Has the pronunciation of such compounds 
changed since Canning’s day? We should certainly 
say ‘knife-grinder’ to-day, upsetting the rhythm. 

3 See R. S. Radford, 4.J.P. xxv, 1904, p. 420. 


When we sing Sapphics, as in the well- 
known setting of ‘Integer vitae’ and 
in the numerous hymns, we follow the 
accentual rhythm. 

Verrall, whose summary of Sonnen- 
schein’s article I use above, imme- 
diately took up the idea,! but rightly 
found a difficulty in the presence of 
occasional lines with the trochaic cae- 
sura, such as 


, 4 , , 
Thracio bacchante |] magis sub inter-, 


which hopelessly upset the accentual 
rhythm ; in the middle of a poem, when 
that rhythm was well established as the 
norm, they might pass muster; but 
three odes in the First Book have the 
trochaic caesura in the very first line 
(10, 12, and 30); and in iv. 2 about two 
stanzas in three contain such a line. So 
Verrall explained the caesura as de- 
signed for the same purpose as the 
strong caesura in the Latin hexameter 
—to make ictus and accent conflict in 
the first half of the line. This looks 
plausible at first sight, but how then 
shall we account for the equally rigid 
caesura in the Horatian Alcaic hendeca- 
syllable, which tends, if anything, to 
promote coincidence of ictus and accent ? 

The lengthened fourth syllable Verrall 
explains on the supposition that Horace 
knew that the average Roman would 
tend to read his unfamiliar metres 
according to the accent of their daily 
speech, thus: 


4 4, 4, / / 
pinus et celsae grauiore casu. 


So for the benefit of these he made it 
possible to do so habitually by institu- 


1 C.R. xvii (1903), pp. 339 ff. (= Studies in Greek 
and Latin Scholarship, pp. 231 ff.). His article is 
recalled in a recent book by E. A. Havelock, The 
Lyric Genius of Catullus (1939), P- 193, 0. 113. I owe 
these references to Mr. W. F. J. Knight. 
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ting this rule ; for if he had written, e.g. 
pinus altior grauiore casu, 


they would have rolled up the book in 
despair. ‘The best way to get a hearing 
for Sapphics was to write them so that 
people who did not know Sappho, and 
had no disposition for the 3-time 
rhythm, might at any rate be able to 
read them.’ 

This typically Verrallian division of 
the audience into ‘the learned’ and the 
‘wide public’ provides an ingenious 
explanation, but fails to carry con- 
viction. There are so many other metres 
that Horace introduced from the Greek 
which have no such kindly provision 
for the weaker brethren. 

However, between Verrall’s time and 
ours a new situation has arisen, which 
makes the topic worth reviving, though 
in a precisely inverted form. In 1918 
Richard Heinze produced an entirely 
new theory of Horatian metre, which 
has won wide acceptance.! With regard 
to Sapphics he pointed out that all 
Horace did was to regularize what had 
been a marked tendency in his recent 
predecessors. Sappho’s own stanza had 
no fixed caesura and the fourth syllable 
could be either long or short. But of 
the thirty Sapphic hendecasyllables in 
Catullus (xi and li) eighteen have a 
caesura after the fifth foot and eight 
only after the sixth, and no fewer than 
twenty-seven have a long syllable in 
the fourth place. Nor is this due to the 
transplantation of the metre into the 
Latin language; for we possess by 
chance a specimen of first-century 
Greek Sapphic, the five-stanza hymn 
of Melinno to Rome (Stob. iii. 7. 12); 
and of the fifteen hendecasyllables 
there, ten have the caesura after the 
fifth syllable (three after the sixth), and 
thirteen “have a long syllable in the 
fourth place. This disposes of the idea 
that Horace was a revolutionary in- 
novator. The reason for both the ten- 
dencies, which doubtless grew up in 
Hellenistic times, may have been the 
desire to avoid the impression of the light 


1 Die lyrischen Verse des Horaz: Ber. d. Sachs. 
Ges., Bd. 70, Heft 4. 


trochaic rhythm —v-v-» at the begin- 
ning, especially at Rome, where this 
rhythm was connected with popular 
songs. The same motive would explain 
the dislike of Melinno and Catullus for 
a break after the fourth syllable (in 
which Horace followed them), and 
Horace’s preference for beginning with 
a cretic (122 lines out of 165 in Odes, i)." 

The long fourth syllable is invariable 
in Horace. And in the Three Books 
there are only seven examples of the 
trochaic (sixth-syllable) caesura. Three 
of these occur in i. 10 (Mercuri facunde), 
which Kiessling actually considered to 
be a variant form of the Sapphic. The 
nearness of this poem to its Aeolic 
model by Alcaeus, and the formal 
nature of its content, suggest that it 
was one of Horace’s earliest efforts in 
the Sapphic metre ; perhaps that is why 
he placed it immediately after the 
“Parade-Odes’ which he put at the 
beginning of his collection as specimens 
of his various metres. 

Now apart from any other considera- 
tions, the fact that Horace was only 
regularizing a strong tendency which 
was Greek as well as Roman tells against 
the idea that he was purposely creating 
a new accentual rhythm. And there 
are other difficulties. Over and above 
the few lines with trochaic caesura there 
are others that really upset the accen- 
tual rhythm, in which sentence-accent 
is involved. For certain monosyllables 
may be unaccented when they are un- 
emphatic, including, it seems, (1) parts 
of esse, (2) parts of personal and possess- 
ive pronouns, (3) parts of demonstrative 
pronouns, (4) relative and indefinite 
pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, and 
conjunctions. Now there are roughly 
three types of accentual line (all sound- 
ing more or less alike), which I give in 
order of frequency : 


(1) £u-L-IJoutute 


(the sixth syllable may be /). 


, , , , 
Saeculum Pyrrhae || noua monstra questae. 
, , "woo , 
Integer uitae scelerisque purus. 





' Heinze, loc. cit., pp. 65-71. 
2 See H. D. Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm 
(1922), p. 55- 





rot SO eA 


 —_— TH —) fe 65 
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@) 4u-4-|\Yu-vty 
Pa. ’ Z , 
Vidimus flauum || Tiberim reuerti. 
3) £v—-4-|Jvetvuty 


’ / ‘ , 
Siue facturus || per inhospitalem.? 


But it is hard to believe that Verrall’s 
‘average Roman’ would not be led 
away from this scheme by the sentence- 
accent in cases like the following, all 
chosen from Odes, i. 12: 

Quem uirum aut heroa lyra uel acri 

Tibia sumis celebrare, Clio, 

Quem déum,... 


and 
Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 
Laudibus, qui rés hominum ac deorum, 
Qui mar(e) et térras... 

and 
Proeliis audax neque te silebo, 
Liber, et saeuis inimica Virgo 
Beluis, nec té,... 

We may take it, then, that Horace 
did not intend to create the rhythm. 
But the fact remains that the over- 
whelming majority of Sapphic hendeca- 
syllables in the Three Books have it. 
In the Carmen Saeculare, however, 
written six years after these odes were 
collected for publication, Horace has a 
trochaic caesura in the first line, 

Phoebe siluarumque || potens Diana, 


and in no fewer than 19 out of the 57 
hendecasyllabic lines, one in three ; and 
there are 22 instances in the 105 Sapphic 
hendecasyllables of Book IV. Heinze 
simply says (loc. cit., p. 68): ‘One must 
be content with the explanation that 


1 This type, with a monosyllable after the 
caesura, is very rare; the monosyllable is almost 
always a proclitic (et 14 times, per, quod). Heinze, 
p. 267. 


Horace’s ear changed with regard to 
this with the passing of years.” What I 
want to suggest here is that he realized 
that the effect of his previous rules, as 
distinct from his intention, had been that 
they could be read with an accentual 
rhythm, and that he therefore took steps 
sufficient to throw that rhythm out of 
gear by a liberal admixture of trochaic 
caesuras. He had not found this neces- 
sary while he was writing with a highly 
educated circle of readers in mind who 
would be familiar with the Aeolic poets ; 
but when he had to write a hymn for a 
choir of boys and girls, he had to re- 
member what their natural tendency 
would be, and guard against it.' He 
might well foresee the choir gaily sing- 
ing the right notes to the barbarous 
Roman time while he himself stood 
desperately before them waving his 
baton and shouting 
Lesbium seruate pedem meique 
pollicis ictum. 

The Carmen won him the fame he 

desired. 
Romae principis urbium 
dignatur suboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponere me choros. 
He was aware now that he was writing 
for a wider public. Perhaps it was for 
this reason that, while still keeping 
generally to his former practice, he in- 
serted an average of one trochaic caesura 
in five in the Sapphic hendecasyllables 
of Book IV, as a reminder to the ear. 
L. P. WILKINSON. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 
1 It is unlikely that the Odes were generally 


intended for singing. See Heinze, Vom Geist des 
Rémertums, pp. 204 ff. 


VALERIUS FLACCUS i.10 


Mr. R. J. Getty, justly objecting to 
the flatness of the received reading in 
Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica, i. 10 

eripe me populis et habenti [habent VS] nubila 

terrae, 

prints in Cambridge University Reporter, 
Ixx. 22 (13 Feb. 1940), and defends more 
elaborately in Classical Philology xxxv, 
1940, pp. 264 ff., an unpublished 
correction ‘alenti’ made independently 
by S. F. Bonner and A. Y. Campbell. 


This reading is attractive, but a slighter 
change seems preferable. It is notor- 
ious that scribes perpetually confound 
‘habeo’ and ‘aueo’. Bickel writes in 
Thes. L.L. (s.v. ‘aveo’) ‘plerumque in 
codd. scripta sunt abeo habeo sim., unde 
nonnumquam falso ab editoribus ha- 
bendi verbo substitutum est avendi’. 
At the risk of joining this bad com- 
pany I venture to propose ‘auenti’ 
here. 
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The phrase ‘auenti nubila terrae’ 
would aptly express that longing of 
parched earth—Iata opBpoxapys of 
Orphic Hymn xxvi. 8—for fertilizing rain 
which is so often found in ancient poetry. 
Examples are the famous fragment of 
Aeschylus Danaides (fr. 44 N.?): 

€pG pev dyvds ovpaves tpdoa x0dva, 

€pws 5¢ yatav AapPaver ydpou ruyeiv- 

OuBpos 8° an’ etvdevros ovpavod mead 

€xuge yaiav, 
and such well-known passages of Lucre- 
tius and Virgil as De Rer. Nat. i. 250 f.: 


postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater aether 
in gremium matris terrai praecipitauit, 


and Georg. ii. 325 ff.: 
tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus aether 


coniugis in gremium laetae descendit, et omnes 
magnus alit magno commixtus corpore fetus. 


It is true that ‘aueo’ is most com- 
monly followed by the infinitive, but it 
often governs neuter pronouns, for ex- 
ample in Lucretius ili. 957 ‘semper aues 
quod abest’ and probably in Cicero 
Tim. 8 ‘id quod auemus’ (codd. ‘habe- 
mus’). It also governs nouns in the text 
of several passages as usually printed, 
for instance in Cicero, Att. xv. I1. 4 
‘aueo genus legationis’, and Statius, 
Theb. vii. 12f., ‘arma tubasque in- 
satiatus auet’. In these two instances 
‘aueo’ and ‘auet’ are corrections (by 


Jac. Gronovius and Schrader) of the 
corresponding parts of ‘habeo’. 

Valerius Flaccus himself elsewhere 
tends to use ‘aueo’ absolutely, for in- 
stance in ii. 123 f.: 

talem diua sibi scelerisque dolique ministram 

quaerit auens, 
and not improbably in i. 485: 

ductor auens (ouans Heinsius) laetusque dolis, 
and in i. 100: 

omnis auet (habet V, auet Carrio’s manuscript) 

quae iam bellis spectataque fama 

turba ducum. 

In i. 10 the words ‘auenti nubila 
terrae’ are beautifully appropriate to 
the context. Valerius prays that the 
deified Vespasian may raise him 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 

Which men call Earth, 
and ‘auenti’ serves to emphasize the 
fact that, so far from even desiring the 
pure light of the clear sky, Earth yearns 
to be darkened by watery cloud. More- 
over, with ‘auenti’, though not with 
‘habenti’ or ‘alenti’, the participial 
phrase can be joined dzod xowod with 
‘populis’, with admirable effect: for 
what is Earth’s desire for rain but the 
projection of man’s own inescapable 
need ? 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


POMPEY’S COMMAND UNDER THE LEX GABINIA 


THERE is a great divergence of opinion 
about the extent of the powers granted 
to Pompey by the law de piratis perse- 
quendis which Gabinius promoted in 
67 B.c. Historians of the nineteenth 
century, and in particular Mommsen, 
state quite clearly and definitely that 
the imperium was maius ; that Pompey 
was at liberty to override the decisions 
and enactments of all provincial gover- 
nors in the area covered by his special 
authority, not only in military but also 
in financial and thus perhaps in admin- 
istrative affairs. Present-day historians, 
on the other hand, declare with an equal 
lack of equivocation that Pompey’s 
imperium was aequum, that he was in 
no way superior to the local com- 
manders so far as military matters were 


concerned ; while it is implied that the 
administrative side of government was 
altogether outside his purview. The 
great discrepancy between these views, 
however, does not appear to have 
evoked much comment or controversy, 
and, so far as I know, the arguments for 
and against them have not been ade- 
quately presented or debated. 

The ancient authorities are vague 
and sometimes downright contradictory 
with regard to the limitations of this 
extraordinary command, as is demon- 
strated by the following extracts: 

(1) Velleius Paterculus, ii. 31: ‘Ei imperium 

aequum in omnibus provinciis cum pro- 


consulibus usque ad quinquagesimum milia- 
rium a mari.’ 


(2) Dio Cassius, xxxvi, 36 a: otrw [lopmjios ri 
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Hyepoviav ras Te OaAdocons Tay TE VHOwY 
kal ris Raeipou és Terpakooious oradiovs amd 
tis Oaddcons avw eiAjder. 

(3) Plutarch, Pomp. 25: “Eypaye 5¢ TaBinos 
vopov ov vavapxiay avtixpus 5€ povapxiav 
Siddvra Kai Sdvayiv emi mavras avOpw- 
mous avuTevduvov.... 

(4) Valerius Maximus, viii. 159: . . . si in uno 
Pompeio Magno omnia reponere perseve- 
rasset (populus Romanus). 

(5) Plutarch, Pomp. 25: €5iS0v 6 vopos xpypara 
AapBdvew ex ta&v rapelwy Kat mapa tdv 
TeAwvav doa BovAotro. 

(6) Appian, Mithr. 94: of ‘Pwpator atr@ orpariav 
karadéyew €Socav Kai xpjuara ayeipew. 

Modern belief in an aequum imperium 

rests on three points of support: first, 
Velleius’ uncompromising statements to 
that effect ; second, Metellus’ resistance 
to Pompey’s authority in Crete and the 
fact that Pompey eventually discon- 
tinued his interference there ; third, that 
when Pompey was put in charge of the 
corn supply in 57 B.c. he was not 
granted the maius imperium for which 
his supporters asked, nor did they quote 
the lex Gabinia as a precedent. But are 
these three considerations sufficient to 
destroy a traditional and long-standing 
belief in a maius imperium? Anattempt 
to reconcile the two ideas has been 
made by Mr. Cobban (Senate and Pro- 
vinces, 78-49 B.c.), who suggests that the 
imperium was aequum in respect of 
actual military authority, but that it 
was maius or infinitum in respect of 
geographical extent. In other words, so 
far-reaching was Pompey’s command, 
embracing as it did the whole of the 
Mediterranean basin, that emphasiscame 
to be laid on the sphere of its exercise 
rather than on the legal limits of its 
jurisdiction. Consequently mazus refers 
to Pompey’s province and not to his 
powers. This theory is quite convinc- 
ing and would be entirely satisfactory 
if it also took into account and ex- 
plained certain other problems pre- 
sented by the subsequent commands of 
Pompey and Augustus. Messius’ Bill 
of 57 dealing with the potestas ret fru- 
mentariae would certainly have given 
Pompey an extraordinary and supreme 
imperium: ‘alteram (legem) Messius 
(scripsit), qui omnis pecuniae dat po- 
testatem et adiungit classem et exer- 


citum et maius imperium in provinciis 
quam sit eorum qui eas obtinent’ 
(Cicero, ad Ait. iv. 1. 7). Is it reason- 
able to suppose that in a matter of less 
importance than the campaign against 
the pirates a proposal should be made 
to grant Pompey greater powers than 
previously—powers, moreover, which 
would thus be unwarranted and un- 
precedented? Furthermore, if the Prin- 
cipate as established by Augustus was 
not a dyarchy but in essence an auto- 
cracy, and if Augustus thus had final 
control of the provinces, both imperial 
and senatorial, by virtue of his pro- 
consulare imperium (which would, conse- 
quently, have to be superior to all other 
commands), what was the precedent for 
this superiority? Augustus was the last 
person to make unexampled alterations 
in the constitutional powers of the 
magistracies: yet if he held rv zpo- 
oraciay THv Kowev as Dio affirms, and 
Pompey exercised a maius imperium 
neither in 67 nor in 57, whence did 
Augustus take his example for this 
‘general supervision of the world’? 
For no other command, whether actual 
or suggested, resembled such a universal 
overlordship. 

Again, to accept the idea of an 
aequum imperium is completely to dis- 
regard the comments of Dio and Plu- 
tarch, two authorities whose accounts 
of events, at least, are fairly reliable. 
Dio’s inclusion of the islands and the 
mainland as subject to Pompey’s 7ye- 
povia must mean that Pompey’s author- 
ity over those districts was the same as 
his authority by sea. By sea he was 
undeniably supreme, just as in normal 
circumstances any other governor was 
supreme in his own province; and so 
the only conclusion which can possibly 
be drawn is that his authority on land 
was final. Such an inference is sup- 
ported by Plutarch’s choice of terms: 
Svvayus emi mavras avOpemous avuTev- 
Ovvos and povapxia certainly do not 
suggest a limited or divided command. 
It may, of course, be contended that 
the Greek historians, writing as they 
did so long after the event, are less 
valuable as authorities than Velleius, 
who was active during the first half of 
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Tiberius’ reign. But the very date of 
Velleius’ work is surely one of the 
reasons why caution should be exer- 
cised in accepting him as a reliable 
source for a knowledge of Roman his- 
tory. He shows himself to be very 
obsequious in any matter which refers 
to the Principate and its institutions, 
although he is quite good for earlier 
times; and since it became fashionable 
under the early Empire to deprecate 
everything republican, would Velleius 
be likely to ascribe supreme power to 
Caesar’s antagonist in the same terms 
as those used in referring to Augustus’ 
imperium? In addition, it must not be 
forgotten that one of the sources used 
by Plutarch for his life of Pompey was 
the memoir of Theophanes, a firm friend 
of Pompey and a contemporary of the 
events which he chronicled, while Dio 
Cassius drew very largely on Livy 
(not an imperial sympathizer) for his 
facts. 

There is also a not unjustifiable a- 
priori argument against the division or 
equality of command described by 
Velleius. Would it be sensible of the 
Romans, who usually exercised great 
common sense in the matter of pro- 
vincial administration, to institute two 
equal and conflicting commands over 
one area in an affair which required such 
urgent and decisive action as the war 
against piracy? Would not clashes such 
as that between Octavius and Metellus 
in Crete be the very difficulties which a 
government would wish to avoid? That 
such a conflict of authority did take 
place was probably due to the fact that 
the Cretan campaign was not an integral 
part of Pompey’s command. Inter- 
mittent warfare with the pirates of 
Crete had been waged since M. Anton- 
ius’ failure in 74, and Metellus had been 
sent out to finish the business long 
before Pompey was given general com- 
mand of the Mediterranean ; and what 
is more, Metellus was pursuing the war 
very successfully. Consequently he re- 
fused to regard Crete as coming within 
Pompey’s jurisdiction in any way, and 
Pompey recognized the justice of his 


claim by withdrawing Octavius from 
the island. 

I am indebted to Dr. M. Cary for 
suggesting three points which lend sup- 
port to the argument for a maius im- 
perium. The Republic was bound to 
make a strong effort to deal with the 
pirates in 67 B.C. since the danger of 
fighting them with inadequate forces 
had recently been demonstrated in the 
case of M. Antonius. Again, the Pontic 
and Armenian wars would give the pro- 
consuls in Asia Minor a good excuse for 
obstructing a colleague whose imperium 
encroached on their provinces; and, 
what is most important in a case of 
par potestas, it was the Roman constitu- 
tional usage that the obstructing official 
should prevail. 

The financial dispositions made in 
Pompey’s favour give strong support 
to the theory that his authority was 
above that of the other magistrates. 
Ordinary provincial governors had 
powers to raise an army, but not to an 
unlimited extent: the size of Caesar’s 
army in Gaul and Illyria was in the first 
place controlled by the Senate. Further- 
more, governors in the ordinary way 
had no great authority in financial 
matters. They were given the neces- 
saries of life by the inhabitants of the 
province, but it was the quaestors or 
the equestrian syndicates who had 
charge of the revenue collection, while 
the payment of the troops was made 
from Rome. That Pompey should have 
been able to requisition dca BovAoito 
must mean that his command was an 
abnormal one, a view which seems to 
be confirmed by the warning which he 
received after the bill of Gabinius had 
become law—‘ He who aims at Romulus’ 
power must expect Romulus’ end’ 
(Plut. Pomp. 25). A commander who 
exercises wide but divided powers may 
possess great authority, but he cannot 
really be regarded as a king. It is 
irresponsible and unquestioned author- 
ity which is the hall-mark of absolute 
monarchy. 

W. R. LOADER. 


University College, Southampton. 
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REVIEWS 


NATURE IN GREEK POETRY 


George SOUTAR: Nature in Greek Poetry. 
Pp. xix+258. (St. Andrews Univer- 
sity Publications, No. XLIII.) Lon- 
don: Milford, 1939. Cloth, tos. 6d. 

THE nucleus of this work was a thesis 
submitted in 1898 for the Doctorate of 
Letters of the University of St. Andrews 
by a scholar who served from 1907 to 
1935 as Lecturer and afterwards as 
Reader in English in the University 
College of Dundee. The author subse- 
quently remodelled and expanded his 
original work. When he died in 1937, 
the last two chapters had not received 
his final revision. The book is prefaced 
by a short memoir of the author and 
five specimens of translations by his 
hand from Greek poetry. 

This work is not so much a set trea- 
tise as a series of somewhat discursive 
essays on various topics connected with 
the treatment of nature in Greek litera- 
ture, the term nature being very widely 
interpreted. The method followed is 
descriptive rather than critical, and 
consists mainly of quotations from 
the Greek poets illustrating particular 
aspects of nature. But, as the sub-title, 
‘Studies partly comparative ’, indicates, 
the author also uses his very wide know- 
ledge of literatures other than Greek to 
illustrate the points which he raises. He 
frequently quotes not only from Latin, 
Biblical, and English—and in particular 
Scottish—literature, but also from Old 
French, Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Italian, 
and, to a less extent, French and Ger- 
man. Some of his parallels are remark- 
able, e.g., that between Aesch. Choeph. 
660-3 and Macbeth, iii. 3. 5-7. The book 
is full of points of interest for the stu- 
dent of comparative literature. 

While the author does not often 
attempt to draw general conclusions, he 
often raises points of interest and makes 
acute observations, of which a few 
examples may be given: ‘There is in 
the Homeric epics a strong utilitarian 
garden instinct, as it may be called’ 


4598.4 


(p. 7); ‘To Greek rivers one praise is 
lacking. Greek heroes were not Izaak 
Waltons’ (p. 67); ‘The form of Greek 
drama handicaps the introduction of 
external nature as an emotional ele- 
ment’ (p. 215); ‘Homer’s sunrises and 
sunsets are facts of daily experience and 
little more ; they are quite independent 
of locality and landscape effect ’ (p. 240). 

The author sometimes goes astray on 
philological points. For example (p. 
150), when he quotes 1 Kings xvi. 33, 
‘Ahab made a grove’, he is unaware 
that the Hebrew word ashérah is wrongly 
translated in the Authorized Version, 
and means an idol, not a group of trees ; 
and so the parallel with the Greek aAgos 
does not hold good. Again, he writes 
(p. 149): ‘Spupd, originally a collection 
of oaks, is a coppice of any kind of 
trees’. It would surely be more accurate 
to say that the Sanskrit prefix dru-, 
found also in Spurdpuos, Spis, and ddpu 
(and in the Slavonic drimi, ‘thicket ’) 
meant ‘wood’ in general, and that dpis, 
‘oak’, is a specialized meaning due to 
the fact that the oak is the tree par 
excellence. Again, it is generally agreed 
that vdpxiscos (p. 159) belongs to a 
group of words ending in -ogos which 
are not Indo-Germanic but have sur- 
vived in Greek from pre-Hellenic times. 
But these are points of minor impor- 
tance. 

The general impression given by this 
book is that it is the life-work of a 
scholar whose mind was stored with the 
riches of many literatures, especially 
that of Greece, which made him the 
gifted teacher of his own language 
described by the writer of the Prefatory 
Memoir. 

Two misprints in the Greek may be 
noted, yvyat (p. 32) and dpupedwv (p. 50). 
‘Ulysses’ and ‘Odysseus’ occur on suc- 
cessive pages (pp. 115, 116). There is no 
index. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 

University of Sheffield. 
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RONSARD’S PINDARIC ODES 


The Pindaric Odes of Ronsard, by Isidore 
SILVER. Pp. xvi+143. Paris (printed 
by Pierre André), 1937. Paper. 

THIS is an interesting and valuable 

book. Ronsard’s Pindaric Odes—so 

close to Pindar in detail, in essence so 
incredibly remote—are a strange pheno- 
menon which deserves the intensive 
study that it has long received. Silver 
has combed his Pindar more minutely 
even than Laumonier, and his work is 
almost exhaustive for the comparison 
of isolated passages. It is not free from 
faults of method. If Ronsard knew little 

Greek, as Silver and most critics think, 

though it is hard to swallow, his work 

ought to be compared with such printed 

translations as that of Lonicerus (1528), 

even if he owed most to Dorat’s now 

irrecoverable oral instruction ; but there 
is no hint that this has been done. More 
serious is Silver’s failure to remember 
that Ronsard and Dorat knew only six- 

teenth-century texts, and that the im- 

proved readings of nineteenth-century 

scholars are not relevant. It is wrong 

to quote (as Ronsard’s model) Pyth. ii. 

78 with Huschke’s xepdo7 (p. 91) or ib. 66 

with Bergk’s <ce> (p. 94), and unfair to 

blame Laumonier (p. 129) for citing 

Nem. iv. 16 as a source of the phrase 

“bel hinne de victoire’ on the ground 

that in that passage ‘the word xaAiXi- 

vxov modifies vidv’, since viov is Bergk’s 
conjecture for the duvov of the manu- 
scripts and early editions. It is also 
rash to assume that Ronsard was famil- 
iar with the Pindaric fragments. Such 

mistakes, however, have little real im- 

portance. 

Silver’s general handling of his theme 
is sound and discerning, and some pas- 
sages are excellent, especially his ac- 
count of Ronsard’s unfortunate fusion 
of Pindar’s two accounts of Bellerophon 
(p. 101). The book falls into four sec- 
tions—Introduction, Ronsard’s Formal 
Debt to Pindar, Ronsard’s Intellectual 
Debt to Pindar, Reasons for Ronsard’s 
Failure—and each section is conveni- 
ently subdivided under such _ head- 
ings as Ronsard’s Study of Greek 
Poetry, Neo-Pindarisms, Relations with 


Princes, Ethics, Difference in Genius. 
Occasionally, though less often than 
his predecessors, Silver wrongly calls 
Ronsard’s deliberate changes ‘misunder- 
standings’, for instance in connexion 
with Isth. ii. 33 ff. (p. 25) and Ol. ix. 
47 ff. (p. 26). In the second case, in his 
Ode to Gui de Chabot, Ronsard adapts 
atver 5é€ maAaov pev olvov, avlea 8 duvwv 
vewrépwv, writing 

Qu’on chante les nouveaus hinnes, 

Mais vantez moi les vins vieus. 
Silver, after Laumonier, says that 
Ronsard ‘thoughtlessly retained a non- 
sensical line’, but the context shows 
that Ronsard’s purpose bears no rela- 
tion to Pindar’s, but leads up, through 
‘les vins vieus’, to the praise, in the 
next strophe, of Gui’s ancestors. 

Silver does not give due emphasis to 
the unbridgeable gulf between Ron- 
sard’s monotonously uniform metrical 
structure and the infinite variety of 
Pindar’s: indeed, what he says about 
metre is misleading. ‘The imitations of 
both Ronsard and Dorat’, he writes on 
p. 12, ‘are metrically in error, for the 
sixteenth-century humanists knew a 
good deal less than is known at present 
about the complicated structure of Pin- 
dar’s odes. This resulted in the happy 
accident that the odes of both Ronsard 
and Dorat are characterized by the 
short line imitated from the Pindaric 
texts of their time.’ So far as it goes 
this last observation has some value, 
though lines in sixteenth-century Pindar 
texts range from five to fifteen syllables ; 
but who would guess that, while Dorat 
in his Latin odes attempts an unhappy 
syllable-for-syllable reproduction of par- 
ticular Pindaric models, Ronsard’s lines 
bear no formal relation whatever, except 
perhaps brevity, to Pindar’s? 

The Bibliography falls into two halves. 
That headed ‘Ronsard’ looks good to 
a layman, but that headed ‘ Pindar and 
Greek Lyric Poetry’ contains nothing 
since Sandys’s Loeb edition of 1915 
(here misleadingly dated 1930), except 
Edmonds’s Lyra Graeca, Farnell’s edi- 
tion, Gardiner’s Athletics of the Anctent 
World, Robinson’s Pindar, A Poet of 
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Eternal Ideas, and Wilamowitz’s Pin- 
daros. None of these has had much 
effect on the book, which is based, so 
far as Pindar goes, on Sandys and 
Myers, supported by Gildersleeve and 
by Fennell (for the Nemeans and Isth- 
mians only), and by Rumpel’s Lexicon, 
with occasional references to Croiset. It 
is significant that here and elsewhere in 
the book Silver describes Drachmann’s 
Scholia as ‘2 volumes . . . 1903-1910’, 
ignoring the third volume, which ap- 
peared in 1927, and was therefore not in- 
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cluded in Sandys’s bibliography. There 
is a good index. 

Mention must be made of the useful 
appendix supplementing and correcting 
Laumonier’s notes on Ronsard’s Pin- 
daric loans, and of the unpublished 
Index to the Odes of Pindar, containing 
12,000 entries, which Silver compiled 
with his students’ help, and which 
would be a boon to Pindaric scholar- 
ship, should it ever see the light. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ACTS IN CLASSICAL DRAMA 


Reinhard T. WEISSINGER: A Study of 
Act Divisions in Classical Drama. 
(Iowa Studies in Classical Philology, 
IX.) Pp. 141. To be obtained from 
the author, 4822 Lakeview Drive, Des 
Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. 1940. Paper, $3. 

TuIs dissertation is evidently the out- 
come of wide reading and careful study, 
but whether it really establishes any- 
thing that a reasonable person (with a 
moderate knowledge of ancient and 
modern drama) could not have inferred 
for himself is rather doubtful. There is 
much truth in the author’s slightly 
ambiguous ‘paraphrase’ of Burton Ras- 
coe: ‘Acts in ancient Greece weren’t 
what they are today, and they aren’t 
today!’ (p. 35). Every whole, as Aris- 
totle told us, has parts (whether you 
call them meré or not); but the more 
organic the whole, the less distinct the 
parts. It is not surprising to find the 
clearest and most consistent act-divi- 
sion in Seneca’s tragedies, where arti- 
ficiality triumphs over art. 

Mr. Weissinger begins with a number 
of definitions of the meaning of ‘act’ 
and ‘scene’, and from these he extracts 
nine Points, in relation to which he 
proceeds to study the evidence for act- 
division first in Greek and then in 
Roman drama. The method is good in 
principle, but has its drawbacks; the 
Points are not of equal relevance (e.g. 
the raising or lowering of a curtain is 
not in any age essential to act-division), 
and there is a good deal of unnecessary 
repetition. 

One of the most useful features of the 
work is the fairly full treatment of 


‘empty stages’ in dramatic structure. 
Here the author acknowledges his debt 
to Miss Burckhardt’s studies in the field 
of New Comedy, but he extends the 
inquiry to Tragedy and Aristophanes. 
Unfortunately the statistics are not 
always accurate. Thus he speaks (p. 71) 
of an act-division without an empty 
stage at Amphitruo 1008, where Mercury 
almost certainly enters the house before 
Amphitryon appears. Again in the very 
next example, since Amphitryon is pre- 
sumably unconscious or half dead with 
fright from 1052 to 1076, he can hardly 
be said to preserve the continuity of 
the action, and therefore the peculiarity 
of the situation calls at least for some 
comment. 

Mr. Weissinger also devotes a good 
deal of space, but with less reason, to 
investigating instances of the lapse of 
dramatic time. His observations are 
usually quite reasonable, but since there 
is no fixed relation between the im- 
aginary interval and the actual pause 
in action, the inquiry is largely irrele- 
vant. In general it may be said that 
while he clears the air in some respects, 
he raises a good deal of dust in the 
process ; and when all is said and done 
we are very much where we were. 
Nevertheless it is something to see more 
clearly why we are there, and Mr. Weis- 
singer may fairly claim to have helped 
us to this end. Incidentally some of the 
examples which he cites from recent 
American productions will be new and 
perhaps instructive to English readers. 

HuGH TREDENNICK. 

Queen Mary College, London. 
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PLATO’S FIRST ALCIBIADES 


C. Vink: Plato’s Eerste Alcibiades. Een 
onderzoek naar zijn authenticiteit. 
Pp. 154. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1939. Paper, f. 2.50. 

THE object of this study is the re- 

vindication of the First Alcibiades, in 

opposition chiefly to H. Arbs and J. 

Pavlu, and in support of P. Friedlander. 

The author recognizes the difficulties 

involved, but argues strongly that 

neither ‘imitations’ nor discrepancies, 
in this work as compared with ad- 
mittedly Platonic dialogues, are suffi- 
cient evidence for excluding it from the 
canon. The general tone is, he main- 
tains, Platonic; the uncertainty as to 
aim is paralleled by the Meno. On the 
question of imitation, he argues that 

Plato’s works are full of cross-references, 

and gives (in an appendix) an interest- 

ing list of over forty passages from 

Republic vi which admit of comparison 

with others of the genuine dialogues— 

as many as all the ‘imitations’ alleged 
in Alc. i, a work of similar length. 

Resemblances to the Memorabilia are 

similarly explained by reference to 

parallels elsewhere in Plato. 

As to vocabulary and style, Dr. Vink 
examines the instances called un- 
platonic; on xpryyvos (111 e), the only 
exceptional word in the dialogue, he 
remarks cogently that the use of an 
Homeric term is quite in line with 
Plato’s habit. He is cautious of apply- 
ing the stylometric method to questions 
of authenticity, and criticizes Pavlu for 
the incompleteness of his study. Answer- 
ing J. J. Hartman’s argument that the 
use of illustration and imagery is un- 
platonic, he points out that the resem- 
blance between Alc. 133. c and Rep. 508 
is in any case merely superficial, and 
each passage has its own merit. 


The content of the dialogue, again, is 
defended. Dr. Vink finds no difficulty 
in the positive conclusion as an excep- 
tion to Plato’s usual method in the 
earlier works ; being thus satisfied that 
Alc. i is early, he finds the absence of 
allusion to dvdpryyors consistent. Refer- 
ence to the four virtues does not, he 
argues, necessarily imply indebtedness 
to the Republic. The theory of love here 
embodied is not, he thinks, on the whole 
unplatonic, nor the characterization of 
Alcibiades. The portrait of Socrates is 
analysed in detail, and with admission 
of the di‘ficulties—his self-esteem, the 
absence oi ‘irony’ (explained as perhaps 
due to the lack of a ‘ring’ of xwda 
mpoowna), and the treatment of the 
Sayzdmov. On this latter point Dr. Vink 
justifiably contrasts the extravagances 
of the Theages; but it may still be 
questioned whether the Alcibiades rings 
true to the genuine Socratic tradition. 

Comparing this dialogue with four 
admittedly spurious works (Alc. ii, 
Theages, Hipparchus, and Minos), Dr. 
Vink finds fresh support for its Platonic 
origin. The arguments against it are 
not, he concludes, strong enough to 
overthrow its position; it has imper- 
fections, but so have dialogues which 
nobody questions. The Alcibiades must 
stand or fall with the Laches, Lysis, 
Charmides, and Jon. As to date, he 
places it after the earliest group (includ- 
ing Protagoras) and before the Gorgias 
and Meno. 

The debate will no doubt continue. 
Dr. Vink’s contribution is a careful and 
on the whole judicial study, and his 
work is interesting and_ readable 
throughout. 

D. TARRANT. 

Bedford College, London. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC, BOOK I 


Plato: Republic, Book I. Edited by 
D. J. ALLAN. Pp.ix+130. (Methuen’s 
Classical Texts.) London: Methuen, 
1940. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (without vocabu- 
lary, 38.). 

TuIs edition contains: (1) an introduc- 


tion (pp. 1-33), a third of which is 
devoted to an admirable outline and 
criticism of the arguments with Pole- 
marchus and Thrasymachus; (2) the 
text, ‘except in regard to punctuation, 
based on that of Burnet’ ; (3) brief notes 
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(pp. 78-110), which are very properly 
primarily concerned with the argument ; 
(4) an appendix on ‘Future Rewards 
and Punishments’; (5) a vocabulary 
(not in all copies). Tucker’s edition of 
Rep. i-ii. 369b is out of print and too 
elaborate for our schools, which should 
welcome Mr. Allan’s book. 

Points which might be reconsidered 
for a second edition include the follow- 
ing. P. 14: Is there any evidence for 
the statement that ‘the planets had 
long ago [i.e. long before v/B.c.] received 
mythological (Greek) names’? Pp. 22- 
3: ‘useful’ is twice put for ‘useless’. 
327 C: év Aetwerau is surely preferable in 
sense to éAXeimerax. For long ENAEI- 
IIETAI would serve for both, so that 
MS. authority counts for nothing. Mr. 
A. thinks Plato would have written 
e6’ év for ere év, but, if ms. evidence is 
admitted, cf. Smp. 176b. 328c: odde 
Oapilers. The copyists’ intentions are 
probably uncertain and certainly irrele- 
vant (C.R. xlviii, p. 2226). What is 
more important is that Auct. Theag. 
130 b very likely understood OYAE as od 
dé. The order od d¢ 8. for od 0. 5é might 
be due to the idiom seen in *Q ITpurapxe, 
meip@ dé «tA. (Phib. 48d). Or it might 
be a Sicilianism, genuine or (like pseudo- 
Scots ‘mon’) bogus: cf. 329e pevrot 
ye, 331b adda ye (probably defensible 
only so) and Chapman ap. Denniston 
G.P., p. 152n. 328e: én yhpaos otd@. 
The view that ov@ = 6d@ was dis- 
carded by Leaf in his second edition. 
It was probably Plato’s view (cf. twa 
dd0v mpoeAnAvOdtwyv), perhaps also Lycur- 
gus’ (cf. § 40 and Coray ad loc.). 329b: ra 
atta adv émacyov would not necessarily 
have meant ‘I should have undergone 
the same treatment’, cf. Grg. 481¢/d, 
etc. 330e: a fuller explanation, especi- 
ally as to wo7mep, is wanted. 331b: Kai 
koopiw, as is now known, has no autho- 
rity and should disappear from the text. 
331d: Ovdxodv xrA. Add that the inter- 
laced order adopted in the text occurs 
immediately above and is common in 
Plato. 332b: why remove the comma 
after mpoonke:? 334e: if adrots = ‘in 
their eyes’, it is implied that men 
always mistake their real friends. Av- 
tois, so taken, and atdr@ (335e) are 
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datives of relation rather than ethic 
datives, of which on the other hand 
adry (3434) is a stock example. 335a: 
mpoobeivas TH Sixaiw 7. Does 4 ever 
mean ‘or in other words’ in classical 
Greek? Cf. C.R. xviii. 203, and note 
that the kindred expression ‘or rather’ 
is waMov dé, never 7) waAAov until Hellen- 
istic times, when we do find 7 used in 
a sense approximating to ‘or in other 
words’. 336a: there appears to be no 
reference to Ismenias’ misdeeds in 395 
B.c. either here or in Meno goa; cf. 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii, p. 104. 336b: 
for jew emi = ‘to attack’, cf, eg., 
D. xviii. 279, Aeschin. ii. 178. The latter 
passage is almost conclusive for taking 
jxev from Kew here, though ovotpa- 
devres there is rather different. 337¢: 
why should cs &) not mean quasi vero 
(G.P., p. 229)? 337€: amepnuevov ait@ 
etm. V. Riddell, Dig. § 236. Is otera 
absolute or is eiS¢var to be supplied with 
it? 338e: some guidance seems re- 
quired as to todér’ odv xrA., which has 
been variously interpreted. 340d: does 
‘adverbial’ 7d péev . . . vo S5€ Occur in 
Hdt.? Tucker does not say so. 344e: 
7) opexpov ole. kr. Burnet’s reading has 
the advantage of making émye:peiv im- 
personal. But see C.R. xlv. 213. 345C: 
‘€orudcecOar, probably in a passive 
sense, ‘‘to enjoy a feast”’’ will mystify 
schoolboys who look on feasting as an 
activity. 347a: ‘ws = dmws’. After a 
negatived verb of knowing? 348e: €8av- 
paca and 339a éuafov are not gnomic, 
but rather ‘dramatic’ (S.C.G. § 262) or 
conversational, aorists. 353a: Speravy 
T@ emi TovTw (v.1. robro) épyacbevn. The 
‘continuous cackle [or crackle] of the 
commentator’ invariably goes off the air 
at this point. If genuine, 7 is a flower 
in the crannied wall of Attic Greek 
which should not be allowed to blush 
unseen ; if spurious (and it may have 
sprouted from the struggle for posses- 
sion between rovrw and toro), it is a 
nettle which should be grasped firmly. 
354 b: ‘Verbs expressing hindrance .. . 
are followed by yu) with the infinitive. 
If... negative, they are followed 
by...pu7 od.’ But xwddw (cf. 345a) 
very rarely at any period of Greek 
takes uy and still more rarely p7 od. 
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Vocabulary: émyeipd and dzoAapBdvw from twa ddov in 328e to lecture notes 


are wanting. 


I owe the references to Theag. 130b 


and Aeschin. ii. 178 and the argument 


of Burnet’s. 
W. L. LorimMeEr. 


University of St. Andrews. 


THE PLATONIC SCHOLIA 


Scholia Platonica contulerunt atque in- 
vestigaverunt Fredericus De Forest 
ALLEN Ioannes BuRNET Carolus 
Pomeroy PARKER, omnia recognita 
praefatione indicibusque instructa 
edidit Gulielmus Chase GREENE. Pp. 
xlii+569. (Philological Monographs 
published by the American Philo- 
logical Association, No. VIII.) Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania: American Philo- 
logical Association, 1939. Cloth, $4. 

HITHERTO there has been nothing that 

could be called an edition of the Platonic 

scholia and scholars have been fain to 
use the substitute for one in K. F. Her- 
mann’s Teubner Plato or even more 
imperfect collections. After Schanz had 
published the scholia in T and distin- 
guished (not altogether successfully) the 

different hands in the scholia of B, 

Professor F. D. Allen of Harvard set 

about the preparation of a proper 

edition of the scholia as a whole. In 

1891-2 he made a most minute and 

accurate collation of those in A and B, 

but he died in 1897, and the task he had 

undertaken was transferred to Burnet. 

By 1909 Burnet had prepared an edition 

of the scholia in ABT (mainly at least 

from the collations of Allen and Schanz), 
in which the sources of the individual 
scholia were given (chiefly on the basis 
of Cohn’s Untersuchungen tiber die Quel- 
len der Plato-Scholien [1883]), but at the 
last moment he withheld this edition 
from the press. His reason for this was 
twofold. On the one hand, he had come 
to see that the scholia in W must be 
included, and, on the other, the Vatican 

MS. Q Bekkeri (=O Burneti, etc.), long 

supposed to be lost and correctly be- 

lieved to contain important scholia, had 
been discovered by Rabe in 1908 to be 
escaping notice under the pressmark 

‘Graecus 1’. Burnet, who had just 

taken over the Lexicon Platonicum on 

Campbell’s death in September 1908, 

could not spare time for the collations 


required, and the editing of the scholia 
was now put in the hands of Professor 
C. P. Parker of Harvard, who had the 
necessary collations made but had 
achieved little or nothing beyond this 
at the time of his death in 1916. Finally, 
about 1935, Professor Greene accepted 
the task of working up the accumulated 
material into an edition, and, though 
he found many additions and correc- 
tions necessary, he had the work com- 
pleted by the beginning of 1937. 

This edition comprises all scholia 
which the editor judges to have been 
composed by the ninth century (in- 
cluding Arethas’ personal comments) 
or which, even if composed later, appear 
to be based on sources of the ninth 
century or earlier. With the exception 
of the scholium on De Justo 374a taken 
by Ruhnken from an unidentified manu- 
script, these are all to be found in one 
or more of BIWAO, in regard to the 
last of which full use is naturally made 
of Professor Post’s researches. Certain 
variant readings recorded in these manu- 
scripts are also given. An apparatus 
criticus to the scholia themselves is 
provided and the source, certain or 
probable, of each scholium is indicated. 
This complicated material is extremely 
well arranged, and the printing—by the 
Oxford Press—is neat and accurate. 

The text of the scholia is preceded 
by an informative and generally clear 
introduction and followed by copious 
and useful indexes. Among other sub- 
jects dealt with in the former is the 
light thrown on the interrelations of the 
manuscripts: here Professor Greene 
agrees with Burnet in rejecting the 
theory of Schanz, Jordan, Alline, and 
Chambry that the old part of T was 
copied from the complete A. 

On the wisdom of one matter of 
arrangement I feel some doubts, and 
that is the separation of the ‘Scholia 
Vetera’ (pp. 1-413) and ‘Arethae Scholia’ 
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(pp. 415-80). The former contain items 
which are repeated again in the latter, 
while some scholia (those marked Bz?) 
which Professor Greene assigns to 
Arethas appear only under ‘Scholia 
Vetera’. No great advantage seems to 
be secured by this dichotomy. 

Rightly or wrongly, I am puzzled by 
the notice on p. xli stating that Part I 
contains ‘Scholia Vetera ex codicibus 
Veneto T, Vindobonensi W, Parisino A, 
Vaticano O edita, additis quibusdam 
quae in codice Bodleiano scripserunt 
manus recentiores’. So far as I can see, 
no scholia are ‘added’ from b, while I 
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would gather from p. xv that wherever 
scholia vetera of TW appear in Clarkia- 
nus all variants of b (as of B and B?) 
are given in the app. crit. If this is so, 
the notice is misleading. 

Scholars have had to wait long for a 
scholarly edition of the Platonic scholia, 
but there is no doubt they have got one 
now, and they will be duly grateful to 
the editor for his competent and con- 
scientious discharge of a complicated 
and exacting task. 

W. L. LORIMER. 


University of St. Andrews. 


PLATO’S DIALECTIC 


Julius STENZEL: Plato’s Method of 
Dialectic. Translated and edited by 
D. J. Allan. Pp. xliii+-170. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1940. Cloth, tos. 6d. 

Tus work consists of a translation of 
Stenzel’s essay on the ‘Literary Form 
and Philosophical Content of the Plato- 
nic Dialogue’, and of his ‘Studies on 
the Development of the Platonic Dia- 
lectic from Socrates to Aristotle’, pre- 
ceded by a helpful introduction from 
the translator. 

According to Stenzel Socrates was ‘a 
mere critic of moral problems’ with no 
definite doctrine of his own. Aristotle 
and Zeller are adversely criticized for 
attributing to him definition and in- 
ductive reasoning. These discoveries 
belong properly to Plato in his latest 
period ; for definition is the sole object 
of the dialectic explained in Soph. What 
Plato got from Socrates was a belief in 
moral ‘ideals’, which finds its culmina- 
ting expression in Rep. Stenzel explains 
‘ideal’ as ‘the intuited image of the 
apery of things’. It is an ‘individual’, 
not a ‘class-concept’. Plato gave these 
ideals an independent existence of their 
own because he was incurably addicted 
to an ‘intuitive’ habit of thought. By 
‘intuitive ’ Stenzel means ‘visual’, ‘pic- 
torial’, and he boldly applies the word 
‘picture’ to what Plato called invisible 
and intangible. With the emergence of 
the ‘idea of bed’ in Rep. x this early 
ideal theory shows signs of bursting its 
bounds, and in Parm. it is admitted 
that revision is necessary. The diffi- 


culties set forth in Parm. are solved by 
the new method of dialectic. The ideas 
are extended beyond the moral sphere 
and become more ‘like’ concepts. Plato, 
however, continued to the end to believe 
that the intelligible world of ideas had 
a reality of its own. What happened 
after Rep. was that he became more 
interested in the logical problems to 
which the ‘intuitive’ metaphysics of 
Rep. gave rise, and that in the non- 
Socratic dialogues he succeeded in 
acquiring ‘a clear view of the simpler 
discursive thought which finds relations 
between concepts’. Here Stenzel insists 
that the Method of Division is put for- 
ward seriously (he appeals to Philebus 
15, 16) as solving all problems connected 
with the ‘separation’ of ideas from 
particulars. 

Throughout Stenzel has in mind a 
polemic against the Kantian inter- 
preters of Plato, who find in Phaedo the 
most satisfactory account of the ideas, 
and identify them, as ‘hypotheses’, 
with Kantian categories and rules of 
method. Stenzel argues that the ideal 
doctrine in Phaedo is meant by Plato 
to be incomplete and merely suggestive : 
the ‘something adequate’ desiderated 
by Socrates as a ground of the ‘hypo- 
theses’ is intended to foreshadow the 
idea of Good in Rep.; and even in 
Phaedo the ideas are not merely logical 
postulates but metaphysical entities. In 
this domestic broil between Kantians 
—for Stenzel himself is heavily tar- 
red with the Kantian brush—Stenzel 
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appears to me to have the best of the 
argument. In his condemnation of 
Zeller and Aristotle I find his arguments 
lacking in clearness and cogency. 

The doctrine of Phaedo is ‘Plato’s 
own’. Why then is it placed in the 
mouth of Socrates, especially as Plato 
made it a ‘vital’ part of his task to 
‘portray’ his master? The answer is 
that in Phaedo Socrates is shown in an 
abnormal state : ‘ This is not the Socrates 
we know.’ In Rep. Plato goes still far- 
ther in ‘trespassing beyond the limits of 
Socratic conversation’. The moral in- 
terest of the work must excuse Plato 
for misrepresenting Socrates. So, too, 
the problems of Phaedrus are Socratic ; 
and here again Socrates is ‘inspired’, 
so that one should feel no surprise when 
he shows a knowledge of the methods 
of a later generation. Socrates’ pro- 
phetic insight is even more amazing in 
the late Philebus; here too the moral 
nature of the theme has to serve as the 
excuse for his appearance in the leading 
part. In sum, so long as the ethical 
interest prevails, Plato, it is contended, 
could give an ‘artistically coherent’ 
picture of Socrates, and could continue 
to think that each new discovery which 
he made was due to the Socratic method. 
But when his interests ceased to be 
primarily moral, Socrates could no 
longer be made the leading speaker. 
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Stenzel’s arguments on behalf of his 
highly debatable views make formidable 
reading even in English. This is due 
not only to the Kantian vocabulary but 
also to other factors. There are frequent 
excursions into the unknowable and 
incommunicable, as when Stenzel pur- 
ports to describe matters which ‘no 
concept exactly represents’. There are 
numerous unexamined assumptions, for 
example, that an idea differs funda- 
mentally from an ideal (which, as the 
last chapter suggests, is an idea on the 
way to realization). Above all there are 
contradictions. After Rep. the ideal 
theory suffered ‘a complete change’: 
yet this change ‘left the sense of ‘‘ Idea” 
essentially unaltered’. On bridging the 
gulf between ideas and particulars 
Stenzel is particularly mystifying, as 
in his suggestion that Plato identified 
‘the atomic form with the concrete 
object of experience’, or that Plato 
‘obliterated the boundary between the 
organic and inorganic’. But my main 
object in this review is to give some 
indication of Stenzel’s views. If I men- 
tion my uneasiness about many of them 
—and about his style of expression and 
methods of argument—it is merely to 
explain whatever tendenciousness may 
be present in this account. 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


ARISTOTLE ON FRIENDSHIP 


Geoffrey PERCIVAL: Aristotle on Friend- 
ship, being an expanded translation 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, Books 
VIII and IX. Pp. xxxix+151. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1940. Cloth, 
Ios. 6d. 

In this book Mr. Percival offers not a 
paraphrased but an expanded transla- 
tion of Aristotle, N.E. viii and ix. He 
believes that Aristotle’s text presents 
very special difficulties through the 
compression of its thought and the 
abruptness of its transitions. Accepting 
the view that the text consists in fact 
in Aristotle’s lecture-notes, Mr. Percival 
tries ‘to represent the lecture as it 
should have been delivered’ by the 
interpolation (in italics) of explanatory 
material. 


Mr. Percival’s work has been well 
done, and he is skilful in so weaving his 
interpolations into the translation that 
it shall read consecutively. Possibly he 
has not kept exclusively to the prin- 
ciple of expansion, i.e. of supplying only 
just enough to show the sequence of 
thought and the meaning of each sen- 
tence. E.g. in 1166*14 he translates ‘The 
good man, again,! wishes for himself 
what is good, i.e. what appears good to 
him (which is in fact absolutely good), 
and does it.’ Sir David Ross’s transla- 
tion of this sentence—‘and therefore he 
wishes for himself what is good and 
what seems so. . .’ probably hits the 
sense of the Greek more exactly; it is 
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of course true that what seems good to 
the good man is so, but that fact appears 
irrelevant to Aristotle’simmediate point, 
and the order of words in the Greek— 
rayaba Kai Ta pawdpeva—might even 
be taken to emphasize this, if one is 
right in thinking that having written 
taya0a Aristotle then adds xai ra dacvo- 
peva by way of recognizing that since 
we are just at the moment concerned 
with virtuousness rather than rightness 
of action the distinction between seem- 
ing and real good becomes immaterial. 
The point is a small one, and would not 
be worth bringing out except that it 
perhaps illustrates the danger of adding 
too much to the text and thereby dis- 
tracting attention from the real course 
of argument. 

In defending his method (not as a 
substitute for commentaries but as an 
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addition to them) Mr. Percival argues 
that the reader who is already familiar 
both with the translation of, and with 
the published commentaries on, the text 
‘must still do some hard thinking’; 
there reniains much for which he will 
still ‘have to rely upon the guidance of 
his own wits’. That of course is so, 
but perhaps it suggests that the method 
of this book would be valuable mainly 
to the general reader who is not a pro- 
fessed Aristotelian but wishes to follow 
Aristotle’s thought in a comparatively 
easy form. Scholars would desire not 
only the expanded translation but a 
defence of particular expansions in the 
form of a commentary, so that the total 
exposition of the Ethics would reach a 
formidable bulk. 
N. R. MurpxHy. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 


THE LOEB ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus: Roman 
Antiquities. With an English transla- 
tion by Earnest Cary, Ph.D. On the 
basis of the version of Edward Spel- 
man. In seven volumes. Vol. II. 
Pp. 532. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1939. Cloth, 
tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Dr. Cary’s text continues to mark an 

advance on Jacoby’s edition. In the 

spirit of Cobet he has brought regularity, 

in particular, in tense constructions (e.g. 

ili. 6. 4; 65. 2; iv. II. 4; 40. 5) and 

prepositional idioms (e.g. iii. 6. 4; II. 3; 

59. I; iv. 30. 4; 60. 1). Manuscript 

readings reappear, especially from B, 

e.g. Kopiariw (iii. 13. 4), dvoxas (iil. 16. 3), 

depérovov (iii. 42. 3), edpety (iii. 72. 3), 

aipeow (iv. 10. 5); yet the advance lies 

rather in liberal correction. Cary ac- 

cepts, for example, xpeirrwy dy (ili. 10. 

5), €umdprov (iii. 44. 1), €rnAdy twa (iil. 

72. 5), €yvwxa (iv. 9. 9), Kampw (iv. 22. 1), 

iSpvOn (iv. 61. 4), yaperis (iv. 63. 1), ere 

opeyopevos (iv. 64. 4); he himself pro- 

duces [To\twpiw moet (iil. 37. 4). 

Some passages may be discussed. At 
iii. 4. 3 Hv (as a note admits) is unsatis- 
factory, and 7 might be read ; admorobvrt 
(ili. 9. 4), though attractive, scarcely 
supersedes puoobvr: ; B’s reading yevéoet 


(iii. 14. 1) is perhaps preferable to 7pép¢ ; 
the elliptical yap of iii. 32. 3 cannot stand. 
Despite the note, cvvorapevas (ili. 33. 1) 
is not impressive; 7aAAa is easier than 
dAAa 7roAAa (iii. 65. 2) ; it is rash to bracket 
tod péAAovtos AéyeoOar (iii. 67. 5). Kane? 
might be read at iv. 35.3 and dixaiws peévr’ 
av... amroorepnbeinv at iv. 36. 1. The phra- 
seology of iv. 62. 4 makes mvorw prefer- 
able to ziorw; depovoais is preserved at 
iv. 5. 1, d€povra emended to PAézovra at 
iv. 54. 2. 

At iii. 11. 10 mpos avtimdAous dvras 
buds tod Suxaiov Kpiras scarcely makes 
sense in the context as ‘to you who, 
though our adversaries, are at the same 
time the arbiters of justice’: translate 
it ‘to you who are hostile judges of the 
right’. The order at iii. 47. 3 certainly 
needs changing, but instead of Schnelle’s 
jumble it is simpler to transfer Kai «is 
70 Bdbos . . . améxpuev after 7ppooro. 
The correction #s av denP@ow (iii. 51. 4) 
might even have gone into the text. 
The context, as well as Livy i. 35. 9, calls 
for some adjective at iii. 68. 1 (cf. Peter’s 
én’ ixpiwv Swdexarddwv) ; év Tots mpovw- 
mios (iv. 14. 3) will stand as a neuter 
usage. Niebuhr’s rearrangement at iv. 
15. 1 is well restored, and the order of 
iv. 53. 3 does not need changing. At 
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iv. 25.3 700 “EAAnvos must surely mean 
‘the Greek’, since Amphictyon was not 
the son of Hellen, and he 7s compared 
with the great men of other nations. 
At iv. 52. 2 ravrais tais cvvOjKas might 
be attempted, as Jacoby notes. 

The translation is accurate and faith- 
ful. The influence of Spelman is seen 
in the choice of vocabulary, but it has 
been independently handled and in 
sentence-form and rhythm reproduces 


THE LOEB EDITION OF 


Plutarch’s Moralia. In _ fourteen 
volumes. Volume VI: 439 A-523 B. 
With an English translation by W. C. 
HELMBOLD. Pp. xii+ 528. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1939. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

SEVERAL of the translator’s own changes 

in the text make improvements, right 

or wrong, of the Greek, but I have 
noticed none that calls for special 
remark. From one of the general 
editors of the Loeb Library he has 
accepted a good many changes, some 

of which, such as those at 442 E, 504 B, 

510 F, deserve mention in footnotes at 

the most. Conjectures of other scholars 

that I am sorry to see declined or 
ignored are avaBaAeiv and avadaveira: at 

440 A and 459 F (where the notes in the 

new Teubner edition give but poor sup- 

port to the manuscripts), éxxAvopara at 

463 B, xel (for xai) at 513 F ad fin. 

On the translation, which is good, 
here are a few brief and tentative notes 
and queries. At 458c ‘a horse-fly’ 
seems to represent puwnddes, not the 
pu@des (‘mouselike’) of the text; and 
indeed the mouse is not here a good 
fellow to the ant. 463 A: rather ‘inas- 
much as it is a craving to pain some- 
one else’. 469 B: pereveyxeiy is ‘adapt’ 
(by inversion). 473 D: continual flux 
makes each of us ‘a series of different 
persons’ rather than ‘different from 
himself, and another man’. 482B: 
‘corrupt’ answers to nothing in the 
Greek. 484 E: ‘forwent his own proper 
time for candidature (annum suum) and 
awaited his brother’s’. 486 F: ‘if’ rather 


the effect of Dionysius’ style. Notes are 
limited to textual, philological, and 
antiquarian matters. In one literary 
comment (iii. 19) the reference to 
Thucydides is insufficient; for Diony- 
sius’ writing follows the conventions of 
Hellenistic historiography, especially 
the Isocratean rhetorical and Peripatetic 
dramatic schools. 
A. H. McDONALD. 


University of Sydney. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALIA 


than ‘because’? 489 B-C: ‘consign that 
day to oblivion’. 498D: Secor is 
‘owners’, ‘masters’, not ‘despots’. 
500 D: the fox’s tawny ‘coat’, not ‘skin’. 
506 E: the sentence that ends Chapter 9 
seems to be misunderstood. 

In the clear and compendious appara- 
tus criticus I have noted two points of 
doubt: have the manuscripts really 
avroiv at 439 F, and avAov (not avdov) at 
440 E? Ina note on 457 C, on a trimeter 
ending with dvép’ avexréov rade, we read 
‘The line is corrupt since the dative 
cannot be elided’: but dvdp(a), accusa- 
tive, can be subject of the gerund. On 
497 C it should be said that the words 
which pass as a trimeter and a bit 
(Kock’s adesp. 404) do not scan. On 
498 B: if oAAjs dia réppas, adAAa zrup- 
Kaiads twos is to be a trimeter of Euripi- 
des, let us avoid a fifth anapaest by 
reading zupxatas, trisyllabic, asin Suppl. 
1207. 

This volume contains some good 
essays, including ‘The Chatterbox’ and 
‘The Busybody’ (ITepi IoAvmpaypo- 
avvns: why ‘Curiosity’ ?), to which able 
scholars, a@AAo. re kat Pohlenz, have 
applied their minds. If nevertheless the 
Loeb edition gives us here, there, and 
everywhere the feeling of something 
amiss, that is the fault of Plutarch or 
the scribes, not of Mr. Helmbold, who 
is scholarly and alert, and carries on 
worthily a series well begun and now 
half done. 

E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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THE POLITICS OF PHILO 


E. R. GOODENOUGH: The Politics of Philo 
Judaeus: Practice and Theory. To- 
gether with a General Bibliography 
of Philo by H. L. Goodhart and E. R. 
Goodenough. Pp. xii+348; 6 plates. 
New Haven: Yale University Press 
(London: Milford), 1938. Cloth, $3.75 
or 17s. 

THIs is a remarkable study, highly sug- 
gestive and in the main convincing, and 
above all not a book only for specialists 
in Philo. Philo’s discursive style and 
dependence on Hellenistic philosophic 
formulations may lead us to suppose 
that, except in the crisis under Caligula, 
his thought has little reference to con- 
temporary circumstances, and may 
make us unwilling to ascribe to that 
thought any strong unity and individual 
significance. This prejudice includes an 
element of truth: but Professor Good- 
enough shows that it needs considerable 
correction, since De somntis 2. 81-92, 
may very well express both Philo’s anti- 
pathy to Roman rule and his caution, 
and Jn Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium 
show political thought and purpose 
which go far beyond the circumstances 
of the moment. The whole picture of 
Joseph gives the type of the man of 
political affairs, drawn with an eye on 
Roman administration of Egypt, and 
has an anti-Roman tinge, with traces 
of the Messianic hope of deliverance and 
of the glorification of martyrs as whole 
burnt-offerings (pp. 24 ff.). It involves 
also the problem, which was a personal 
one for Philo: how is a man in public 
life to keep his integrity? And again, it 
introduces the notion of ideal rule by the 
man who is naturally kingly. 

What Goodenough has now to say on 
this, and on the vacillations of Philo and 
others as to the relative merits of prac- 
tical and contemplative life, can hardly 
be too strongly commended to all stu- 
dents of Hellenistic theory and conduct 
and again of Roman political thought ; 
we may note in particular Goodenough’s 
interpretation of Philo’s preference for 
‘democracy’ as related to the constitu- 
tional theory of the Principate.! There 


? On this see now Colson’s Philo, viii, pp. 437 ff. 


is some room for disagreement, e.g., on 
the Oriental elements postulated as 
contributing to the Neopythagorean 
view of manarchy (p. 45), on the state- 
ment that ‘apparently utopian talk 
about the ideal ruler was the only 
vehicle by which the private citizen 
under Hellenistic or Roman rulership 
could express himself on political mat- 
ters’ (p. 46, n. 11), on the acceptance of 
the conference in Cassius Dio li as 
historical (pp. 88 ff.), on the interpreta- 
tion as Pythagorean of Philo’s descrip- 
tion of the ideal king as one in whom 
Sophia was long a guest if not a per- 
manent resident.! Certainly some of 
Goodenough’s remarks in his very 
interesting discussion (pp. 110 ff.) of the 
problem ‘Why did Jews like Philo, who 
described the king in exactly the same 
terms as the Pythagoreans, refuse, when 
claimed for an actual Roman emperor, 
to recognize the divinity which they 
otherwise theoretically admitted?’ call 
for further consideration. Goodenough 
shows that such Jews admitted the 
existence of ‘divine men’ in their 
national past and argues rightly that 
the unique nature of Judaism was at 
stake. But his ‘divine men’ had served 
God and had been privileged by God; 
reverent language is one thing, worship 
is another. Further, the practice of 
decorating the mazzoth with figures of 
Greeks (interpreted by Goodenough as 
Greek gods), doves, and fish, and the 
representations now known in cata- 
combs and synagogues hardly bear on 
the refusal of Jews to admit eckones of 
the emperor into their place of worship. 
The first were decorative ;2 the second 
could not but imply something more 
and something repugnant. As for what 
Goodenough says (p. 114 f.) about the 
Christian veneration of saints, the begin- 
nings of such cultus were associated 
purely with martyrdom, and it has 
always been posthumous. 

1 Cf. Proverbs viii. 15-16, which occurs in a 
context known to Philo (Goodenough, p. 66). 

2 Cf. now H. R. Willoughby in Environmental 
Factors in Christian History (Chicago, 1939), p- 95 f., 
on the decorative designs in the Jewish necropolis 
at Beth Shearim. 
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Such points do not in any way detract 
from the very solid and important 
achievement of the study as a whole. 
The bibliography? of Philo, in which 
Goodenough had the collaboration of 

3 A propos of No. 437, the Loeb edition by 


Colson and Whittaker, a reference might be added 
to the reviews of its several volumes in C.R. 


H. L. Goodhart (who has made a 
magnificent collection of relevant 
works), is well arranged and eminently 
serviceable, and includes manuscripts 
and a valuable catena of patristic 
testimonies. 

ARTHUR DARBY NOCK. 


Harvard University. 


OLD ROMANCES 


(1) F. A. Topp: Some Ancient Novels. 
Pp. viii+144. London: Milford, 1940. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. (2) Lice BARDINO: 
L’ Argenis di John Barclay e il Ro- 
manzo Greco. Pp. 128. Palermo: 
Trimarchi, n.d. Paper, L.15. 

(1) Mr. Todd, who is Professor of Latin 

at Sydney, says that these published 

lectures ‘will fulfil their chief purpose 
if, without undue parade of technicali- 
ties, they provide the general reader and 
the student whose Greek and Latin are 
not likely to have led him to the origi- 
nals, with trustworthy guidance in the 
endeavour to learn what the Novel was 
like in its remote beginnings’. To this 
end he examines the Clitophon and 

Leucippe, the Daphnis and Chloe, the 

Satiricon, and the Golden Ass, and by 

a judicious mixture of description (i.e. 

an abstract of the plots) and critical 

analysis of characterization and style, 
he has produced a book which should 
serve well the object proposed. 

The connexion between the Greek 
and the Latin romances is tenuous. I 
see no evidence at all for a Greek original 
for Petronius, though he may well have 
obtained (and expanded) his two Mile- 
siaca from Aristides, perhaps through 
Sisenna’s translation. The Greek ro- 
mances (except the Lucius, of which I 
shall shortly speak) had no influence 
at all on Latin literature, for the A pollo- 
nius of Tyre is simply a late and prob- 
ably abridged translation of a much 
earlier Greek work. Petronius was an 
extreme realist and, being all but a 
genius, he ‘brought it off’: the Greek 
novelists were extreme romantics, and 
produced exactly what is now wanted 
for the films. (I did, indeed, a few 
years ago, have a letter from a writer 
of scenarios who was proposing to adapt 


the Clitophon and Leucippe for the 
cinematograph: I offered to help him, 
but heard no more. I regret it, for I 
am sure that it would appeal strongly 
to those who enjoy the representations 
of ‘the Wild West’.) 

With Apuleius it is a different story. 
The Golden Ass is an expansion of an 
earlier novel Aovxuos 7) ”Ovos variously 
ascribed to Lucian or a doubtful Lucius 
of Patrae, or both may have had a 
common ancestor: the expansion (the 
Golden Ass is seven times the size of the 
Aodxwos) is effected by the insertion of 
Milesiaca and by the long and lovely 
episode of the Cupid and Psyche. But 
it is the style of the Latin into which 
Apuleius transmuted these elements, 
as well as the excellence of the story 
and its episodes, which has made this 
book one of the world’s classics: and 
this is well described by Mr. Todd: 


Apuleius’ Latin, in its sum, is entirely his own: 
a Latin never written, much less spoken, by mortal 
man besides: a Latin compounded of the most 
heterogeneous elements, ancient and modern, 
literary and vulgar, all blended with such art, that 
the inconceivable miracle is wrought and there 
emerges from the medley a style exotic, it is true, 
but harmonious and extraordinarily well adapted 
both to the needs of the romance and to the 
peculiar genius of the writer. 


I wish that I had more space to speak 
of Mr. Todd’s treatment of Petronius: 
it is very good, though he might have 
told us a little more about the sermo 
vulgaris; and I have sometimes won- 
dered why people take the trouble to 
make their own new translations of the 
conversation of Trimalchio and _ his 
guests instead of quoting the version of 
the unfortunate Harry Thurston Peck, 
which has always seemed to me unsur- 
passable. (In one of them Mr. Todd has 
rather spoiled the effect by a touch of 
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unnecessary prudery.) The emphasis 
laid on Petronius’ revolt from ‘rhetoric’ 
is valuable. 

(2) Barclay was well read in the 
classics and, after a period of oblivion, 
is now coming a little into his own 
again. A Scotsman born abroad, he 
lived a little in England under James I, 
and when his adulations here produced 
no great practical (i.e. monetary) result 
he tried France and Italy again: a luke- 
warm Roman Catholic, no deep philo- 
sopher, nor good novelist, he is perhaps 
a character for whom we do not feel 
much sympathy. But he could write 
good Latin, and in the course of the 


Argenis, which is a sensational romance 
professing also theories of statecraft 
and education, he shows that he was 
well acquainted with the works of the 
Greek novelists, of which editiones prin- 
cipes or translations (sometimes the 
latter before the former) were begin- 
ning to appear. The author of this 
unpretentious little treatise has drawn 
all the conclusions possible from the 
Argenis, not too easy a task, as the 
reminiscences are scenic or general 
rather than verbal. Not a very impor- 
tant piece of work, but well done. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


SELECTIONS FROM GREEK MATHEMATICS 


Ivor THomas: Selections illustrating the 
History of Greek Mathematics. With 
an English translation. In two voi- 
umes. I. From Thales to Euclid. 
Pp. xvi+505. (Loeb Classical Lib- 
rary.) London: Heinemann, 1939. 
Cloth, tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THREE hundred years ago Blancanus 

(a follower of Zabarella) wrote a book 

which scholars have not quite forgotten, 

on the Loca mathematica in Aristotle; 
but Mr. Ivor Thomas has drawn loca 
mathematica from all Greek literature. 

He brings them in from Plato and from 

Aristotle, from Proclus, Plutarch, and 

Herodotus; from less familiar books like 

Hero and Pappus, Heiberg’s Archimedes, 

Simplicius, Eutocius, and Iamblichus 

—even from the Birds of Aristophanes, 

where Meton has something to say 

about squaring the circle, but not 
much. His first volume begins with the 

Pythagoreans, ‘the first to call them- 

selves mathematicians’, and ends with 

Euclid, so leaving to a second such 

great names and epochs as those of 

Archimedes and Apollonius. It forms 

an admirable companion to Dr. G. J. 

Allman’s Greek Geometry from Thales to 

Euclid, or to the first part of Heath’s 

History of Greek Mathematics. Mr. 

Thomas does not claim originality ; 

he draws largely and gratefully from 

Heath; his translations are clear and 

simply worded, his notes are reason- 

ably copious, and his book will be 


found very useful indeed. At the same 
time we must never forget that the 
older sources, as of all Greek philosophy, 
are fragmentary, often obscure, not 
seldom corrupt; and not even Sir 
Thomas Heath has said the last word 
of these old natural philosophers. 

Let us glance at Mr. Thomas’s short 
chapter on Theaetetus, a remarkable 
man, of whom Plato has a good deal to 
say but tells us little. Suidas says of 
him that ap@ros ta mévre xadovpeva 
orepea €ypaye: which Mr. Thomas ren- 
ders ‘He was the first to write on the 
five solids so-called’, with a footnote 
that ‘write’ means ‘possibly ‘‘con- 
struct”’’. Sir Thomas Heath mentions 
this alternative, but lays little stress on 
the distinction ; yet it seems important 
enough, and Heinrich Vogt did well to 
point it out and was surely right in 
saying (as Eva Sachs also did) that ‘to 
write on’ would have been éypaxpe zrepi 
Tav mévre oxnuatwv. There follows the 
well-known story, from a scholium to 
Euclid xiii. 1, that it was Theaetetus 
who added the octahedron and the icosa- 
hedron to the other three regular solids 
already known. What the story means, 
and what Theaetetus was supposed to 
have done, is far from clear ; for all five 
solids were known long before his time, 
more or less. But whether or no, Paul 
Tannery was in all probability right in 
suggesting that octahedron has changed 
places with dodecahedron in the text, and 
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that it was the two solids related to one 
another and to the irrational, namely 
the icosahedron and the dodecahedron, 
which were the hardest to understand, 
and the last to be investigated and 
understood. 

Lastly there comes the difficult pas- 
sage in the Theaetetus itself on incom- 
mensurable numbers, or the difference 
between squares, whose sides have a 
definite pfKxos, and oblong areas or 
oblong numbers, which have to be 
regarded and described in another way. 
Theaetetus is quoting Theodorus, who 
had written wepi duvdyedv ti—Tis TE 
tpimodos mépt Kal mrevrémodos, that is to 
say (apparently) of the square roots of 
three-feet and five-feet, which are not 
commensurable with 7 zodiaia, the 
ordinary measure of a foot. The whole 
passage is full of difficulty, but there is 
enough and to spare in the use and 
meaning of dvvayus. Allman translates 
mepit Svvdpewv te ‘something about 
squares’, and Mr. Thomas ‘a certain 
thing about square roots’. Allman ex- 
plains that ‘in mathematical language 


dvvayus signifies ‘‘power”’, especially 
the second power, or square’; but Mr. 
Thomas says, ‘It is not possible to give 
the full force of the Greek, as dvvapis, 
which literally means ‘‘power”’, has to 
be translated root, to conform with 
mathematical usage.’ It would be a 
long story to discuss the whole obscurity 
of the passage, but the text is doubt- 
less corrupt in some measure, as Paul 
Tannery said long ago; he would 
replace duvayis by duvapyevyn throughout, 
but a partial substitution (as in 148 A) 
is probably enough. 

I prefer Dr. Allman’s translation to 
Mr. Thomas’s every now and then. When 
Theaetetus is talking of the ‘cov iodkis 
numbers, which can be likened in shape 
to a square and which tetpdywvdv re 
Kai iodmAevpov mpoceimouev, Mr. Thomas 
translates, we ‘call them square or 
equilateral’; but Allman says ‘quad- 
vangular and equilateral’. There is little 
difference between them, but that little 
has considerable importance. 

D’ARcY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 

University of St. Andrews. 


BYWAYS OF GREEK SCIENCE 


Armand DELATTE: Anecdota Athenien- 
sia et alia: tome II. Textes grecs 
relatifs 4 l’histoire des sciences. (Bib- 
liothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l’Université de Liége— 
Fascicule Ixxxviii.) Pp. viii+504. 
Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres (Paris: Droz), 1939. Paper. 

PROFESSOR ARMAND DELATTE, of 

Liége, is a diligent student of Byzantine 

science. His Etudes sur la Magie grecque 

were published some twenty-five years 
ago; a year or two ago he gave an 
account in his Herbarius of the many 
superstitious practices connected with 
the gathering of simples and herbs; and 
a few years before he had published a 
delightful book on Karomrpoyavreia, or 
divination by the looking-glass. He has 
made a special study of MSS. in Greek 
libraries, especially at Athens, and 
brought out a volume of Anecdota 

Atheniensia on the history of religion 

and magic a few years ago. His new 

book bears the same title, though it is 


only based in small part on the Codices 
Athenienses. 

This volume is in four parts. The 
first contains a revised text of two works 
by Simeon Seth, a Byzantine scholar 
and court official of the eleventh cen- 
tury, already fairly well known by the 
Teubner text of his [epi tpoddv duva- 
pewv or Syntagma de alimentorum facul- 
tatibus. A second part is a recension, 
from an Athens MS., of Proclus’ com- 
mentary on Nicomachus of Gerasa’s 
Introductio Arithmetica—the same com- 
mentary which Hoch published under 
Philoponus’ name; it is doubtless also 
the one which Suidas attributed to 
Proclus Procleius, but which Tannery 
suspected to be by Proclus the philo- 
sopher, to whom the new-found Athens 
MS. now ascribes it. Next come certain 
long and difficult texts on the astrolabe, 
probably worth careful study, by Nice- 
phorus, Isaac Argyrus and others; and 
lastly we have a copious collection of 
botanical glossaries, such as are common 
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in Paris and in certain other libraries, 
including Mount Athos whence most 
of Professor Delatte’s transcriptions 
come. These are of the kind familiar 
to us in the footnotes of Wellmann’s 
Dioscorides. Some are the mere fumb- 
lings of a puzzled scribe—p7jAa, pede, 
pada, etc.; many are transliterations of 
Italian words and names—Awrds 70 
Sévdpov: Adrovs aAumepo. AcvKdvbepnor 
pmdvKa oniva’ dAuna oniva, etc. But 
there remain a certain number, not 
many, which enlarge our vocabulary 
and increase our knowledge. 

The part on Simeon Seth contains 
two more or less well known texts, a 
Lvvoyis THv Pvoixdv, and a curious teleo- 
logical treatise [Tepi xpeias rv obpaviwv 
owpdtwv. The latter, though often 
quoted, especially from a Madrid MS. 
written by John Lascaris, seems never 
to have been printed; the other is 
comparatively familiar, for great part 
of it has been attributed to Michael 


Psellus and published under his name. 
In fact Simeon Seth’s work has a way 
of turning up here and there, a couple 
of chapters (for instance) in Miiller’s 
Geographi graeci minores, a couple 
more in Ideler’s Physic et medict graeci 
minores, and so on. Simeon seems to 
have been a good type of the ordinary 
Byzantine scholar, industrious, erudite 
and utterly unoriginal, just like Gaza and 
the rest who three or four hundred years 
afterwards brought their Greek (and 
little else) into the Western world. 
There is an account of him, afterwards 
taken over bodily by Fabricius, in Leo 
Allatius De Simeonum scriptis diatriba, 
1664. Professor Delatte has found little 
or nothing to add to Allatius’ scanty 
biography, but he has brought to light 
a considerable number of unknown or 
unused manuscripts. 


D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 


University of St. Andrews. 


EVERYMAN’S OVID 


J. C. THORNTON and M. J. THORNTON: 
Ovid; Selected Works. Pp. xvi+432. 
(Everyman’s Library, No. 955.) Lon- 
don: Dent, 1939. Cloth, 2s. 

HERE is a delightful little book, if more 

for the general reader than the classical 

scholar: very moderate in price, and 
representative of an author of such 
compass that a complete translation 
would not be possible in this series. 
The editors give us a reasonable 
quantity of Marlowe’s translation of the 

Amores, rather a little of Turberville’s 

Heroides, the whole of Wolferston’s Ars 

Amandi (I shall have more to say of 

this later), a fair selection of Gower’s 

Fasti, sufficient extracts from Golding’s 

Metamorphoses, and enough from the 

Tristia and the ex Ponto by Catlin, 

Gower, and Saltonstall. There is also 

enough of Underdowne’s Jbis: perhaps 

there might have been less—but it is 
something of a four de force, and it is 
pleasant to have these liberal extracts. 

A little more industry would have 
made a much better book of it. If the 
editors could print in full only one of 

Ovid’s works, they were quite right to 

choose the Ars Amand: but it is 


almost impossible, if you wish to com- 
pare the translation with the original 
text, to find your way about in it. They 
had only to place in the margin, or at 
the top of the page, the lineation of the 
original, and the reader could have 
referred backwards and forwards from 
translation to text, text to translation, 
without a laborious calculation. It is 
described as ‘revised’, and this is fur- 
ther explained in the Introduction: 

His[Wolferston’s] versificationis certainly rough, 
chiefly because of his praiseworthy wish to be 
accurate ; for this edition, however, he has under- 
gone extensive re-writing. Doubtless... he would 
not mind his editors ‘tagging his verses’ how they 
will. 

I am not certain; and if, towards the 
end of the second book, I had written 


Perhaps this very thing delighted her 
That she with love subdued a conquerer 


I should object to the alteration of the 
last word into conqueror, so just spoiling 
the rhyme. 

The extracts from the Metamorphoses 
are the longest and most important, 
and provide excellent specimens of 
Golding’s skill and force, which where 
known and appreciated by Shakespeare : 
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a good example may be found in Met. 
Vii. 343 ff. : 
But when he did behold 

Himself among so many swords, he lifting up his 
old 

Pale waryish arms, said: ‘Daughters mine, what 
do ye? Who hath put 

These wicked weapons in your hands, your father’s 
throat to cut?’ 

With that their hands and hearts did faint; and 
as he talked yet 


Medea, breaking off his words, his windpipe quickly 
slit, 

And in the scalding liquor torn did drown him by 
and by. 


I am not, however, quite sure that in 
the Glossary we might not have had a 
more romantic explanation of waryish 
than ‘unwholesome-looking ’. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


SENECA’S IAMBICS 


Ladislaus STRZELECKI: De Senecae tn- 
metro tambico quaestiones selectae. 
Pp. 109. (Rozprawy Wydzialu Filo- 
logicznego Polskie} Akademii Umie- 
jetnosci. T. Ixv, nr 5.) Cracow, &c.: 
Gebethner i Wolff, 1938. Paper. 

Tuis valuable book studies some features 
of Seneca’s versification, with frequent 
reference to older Latin and to Greek. 
Being a student of those features in the 
trimeters of Greek tragedy, I can vouch 
for the author on the Greek side of his 
comparisons ; and his command of Latin 
usage seems equally good. For Seneca’s 
usage in particular the book isa treasury 
upon which every surveyor of Latin 
metre and every editor of Seneca’s 
tragedies must largely draw. 

The first chapter treats avriAaBy, 
division of a line between two speakers 
and among two or four speeches (in 
Seneca never among three). Seneca has 
a few more instances than our thirty- 
two Greek tragedies, though they have 
more than thrice as many trimeters as 
his ten have ; he uses it relatively oftener 
even than Sophocles, who of the three 
Greek poets uses it most. But its range 
is much narrower in Seneca than in the 
Greeks. Of the eleven places at which 
it can occur, he has no instance at the 
eleventh (nor have they), the tenth (as 
in Soph. Phil. 753 and 814, and perhaps 
Eur. Hel. 705), the ninth (Soph. Phil. 
981), or the first (Eur. H.F. 1421). For 
the sixth place see below. At the other 
even places he has a good many fewer 
instances than our Greek tragedies; at 
the third place, with trihemimeral 
caesura, he has sixteen to their fifteen. 
In him, even more than in them, the 
lion’s share falls to the fifth place, with 
penthemimeral caesura, and the next 


largest, longo intervallo, falls to the 
seventh, with hephthemimeral. The 
pre-eminence of those two caesurae is 
clinched by the evidence of avriAaBn. 

Elision at avriAaBy, not very rare in 
Greek, occurs in Ag. 794 and Oct. 457, 
where the elided syllables belong to 
proper names, I/ium and Caesarem ; and 
St. pleads that in excuse for the elisions, 
making too much of ‘the licence of 
proper names’ (see below). The manu- 
scripts give it also at H.O. 892: 


Hy. Vitam relinques miseram? 
Alciden sequar— 


DEI. Vt 


but it may be right to transfer miseram 
to the answer, so that Deianira gives 
two reasons for wishing to die. 

Apart from Ag. 970, this received 
correction of H.O. 892 makes universal 
for Seneca, as it is for Greek tragedy, 
the rule that dvriAaBy does not follow 
the coupled short syllables of a dactyl 
or tribrach ; and also the rule, to which 
there are three or four exceptions in 
Greek tragedy, that dvriAafy is not 
found at the sixth place, after the third 
foot, with bisecting effect. The recalci- 
trant line, Ag. 970, runs thus in modern 
texts: 

iustae parenti satis. CLyT. At iratae parum. 


St. rejects that reading, but proposes no 
other. The line must certainly be re- 
considered. The manuscripts do not 
divide it, and the best of them has not 
tustae but dixi: hesitatingly I conjec- 
ture dixti, which would require the 
whole line to be given to Clytaemnestra. 

The second chapter deals with the end 
of the trimeter. Monosyllabic ends are 
few in Seneca, as in other Latin trage- 
dies. Why? St. too readily accepts 
from Drexler the opinion that ‘linguae 
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Latinae natura’ is the cause. Has not 
Latin plenty of monosyllables, including 
many that can end sentences? Then 
why do they seldom end lines? St. con- 
trasts the frequency of monosyllables 
ending Greek tragic trimeters. He finds 
fifty-two in the Ajax, but does not 
classify or characterize them; I find 
sixty-four: but no fewer than twenty- 
six of them are enclitics, which (p. 15) 
can hardly rank as independent words. 
If we omit also 8¢, yap, av, and such 
pairs of words as 7a od or dd’ od, the 
monosyllabic endings of the Ajax are 
not many but few. What is more, they 
do not include a single noun, though 
Greek tragedy makes large use of mono- 
syllabic nouns. Do we not need some- 
thing to account for the relative fewness 
of weighty monosyllabic ends both in 
Latin and in Greek? For my part I see 
in it one piece of evidence, among others, 
that the final syllable of the trimeter 
had no ‘ictus’ (if, indeed, any syllable 
had), or other prominence of utterance, 
but that the trimeter had ‘a dying fall’. 
In Seneca the only final monosyllable 
that follows elision is est. St. infers 
aphaeresis (as in mea ’st or meast) of est 
and es (unluckily misprinted e on 
p. 16). Very likely: yet observe that 
few monosyllables such as would nor- 
mally end a line begin with vowels. 
More remarkable, and distinctive of 
the Latin line, is the avoidance of elision 
before a final disyllable; ‘ne Horatius 
quidem, ille Graecorum cultor’, has 
more than one: bis mille equos (Epod. 
9, 17). St. does not explain; nor can I. 
Yet stranger is it that before a tri- 
syllabic end, a final cretic, elision pre- 
vails. Where the cretic word opens with 
a consonant, it is usually preceded by 
a monosyllable (compare Porson’s Law). 
In Oct. and H.O. there is no such ending 
as regni vindices; in the other eight 
plays there are only 35 (misreckoned 34 
on p. 18). Stranger still, only thirteen 
or fourteen lines end as with voces 
amove, where the cretic word follows a 
consonant and begins with a vowel. 
The ninth place in the trimeter is a 


1 See F. X. Bill’s book on Porson’s Law, and 
my review of it in C.R. xlvi (1932), p. 257. 
4598-4 


tender spot of metrical rule. Thanks to 
Porson, we are now alert for caesura of 
a fifth spondee in Greek tragedy. Few 
of us believe in vasrors odpavdv (Eur. [on 
1), or are quite happy about jyeir’ 
oixobev (Soph. Aj. 1101): but the few 
breaches of Greek usage are nothing to 
this puzzle of the difference between 
Greek and Latin. 

The next chapter reviews the scan- 
sions of tetrasyllables whose first three 
syllables are short. In such a word, two 
short syllables are the small change for 
a long: but which two? Is perimere(t), 
for example, metrically tantamount to 
perdere(t) (wy) orto necare(t) (bw)? 
In Phaedrus, says the author, the 
former equivalence prevails by nearly 
four to one; in Seneca, by five to four. 
Here he gives precision to previous 
studies of this class of words by Lindsay 
and others, and distinguishes the various 
places in the line at which such words 
occur. He infers that in Seneca’s time 
these words were stressed on the second 
syllable, not on the first. But what 
he adduces suggests rather that both 
stresses were in use. In this matter, by 
the way, he makes no comparison be- 
tween Latin and Greek. In Greek 
tragedy I find that the former equiva- 
lence (Ww v wy) prevails by nearly six to 
one. 

The longest chapter, on trisyllabic 
feet, is too intricate for summary, and 
I will take only a few points which 
interest me with a view to Greek. 

Whereas in Greek tragedy a first 
tribrach is often, and in the earliest 
plays of Euripides always, coextensive 
with a word, it is never so, or hardly 
ever, in Seneca. In H.F. 1009 we must 
scan Megara, as we must in the ana- 
paestic line 203; as we can (let me add) 
in 347 and in H.O. 1452: despite the 
index of Peiper and Richter there is no 
evidence for -é in her name. Med. 447 

Fugimus, Iason : fugimus—hoc non est novum, 

mutare sedes ; causa fugiendi nova est 
gives an exception, which St. would 
remove by scanning Fiigimus and figi- 
mus and omitting hoc. The perfects are 
good, and with them we cannot have 
hoc, which would require an irregular 
anapaest, -7mus' hoc. 
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In several passages of the book a 
rarity is excused on the ground that it 
involves a proper name. Now it is 
familiar that in the trimeters of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides a name shaped like 
*Avriyovn or Tewpecias is sometimes 
placed where éeuzopia or owdpoovvns 
never is, giving an anapaest in a foot 
later than the first. Those two names 
needed exceptional treatment if they 
were to be brought into the metre at 
all. But nothing special is needed or 
done! for names such as *Ayapéurwy 
and IIvAdéns, which the metre readily 
admits with the help of one of the 
normal trisyllabic feet. The plea of the 
proper name must not be lightly 
advanced. 

It is nearly true that Seneca does not 
use elision at dvriAafy (see above) ; but 
there are undoubted exceptions in Ag. 
794 and Oct. 457. As at present advised, 
I think it a freak of chance that those 
two elisions are in proper names, J1i(um) 
and Caesar(em), the former a Greek 
name but in Latin dress, the latter not 
Greek at all. 

Again, it is nearly true that Seneca’s 
first tribrachs are such that a word- 


1 There is an exception in E. Hel. 88 (ZaAapis). 


accent falls on the second syllable (as 
when a line opens with recipite), and do 
not end with a word (such as scelera or 
faciet) which has a word-accent on the 
first syllable. Then what of Tro. 607, 
which opens with quid agis, Viixe? My 
own answer is that guid dgis, with a 
word-accent on the second syllable, con- 
forms to the spirit of the rule; it is 
irrelevant that the tribrach is followed 
by a name. 

Thirdly, Seneca has not elision be- 
tween the second and third syllables of 
a third dactyl or tribrach except in 
Ag. 795: 

Ac. Hic Troia non est. Cass. Vbi Helena est 
Troiam puto. 


The transposition Helena ubi est puts 
that to rights; but St. abides by the 
manuscripts, accepting from Fraenkel 
the plea of the proper name; and that 
though the Greek name is in Latin dress. 

In Poland’s evil times let me end 
with the hope that this review may 
meet the author’s eye, and that he may 
live to pursue the studies for which he 
is admirably equipped. 


E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE HAMARTIGENIA OF PRUDENTIUS 


J. Stam: Prudentius, Hamartigenia, 
with Introduction, Translation and 
Commentary. Pp. 274. Amsterdam: 
H. J. Paris, 1940. Paper, f. 5.25. 

Dr. STAM has undertaken in this book 

‘a contribution to fill the gap’ in the 

detailed exegesis of Prudentius. The in- 

troduction deals with the life of the 
poet, the contents of the Hamartigenta, 
the theological questions touched on in 
the poem, the prosody and metrics of 
Prudentius, and kindred topics. But 
while Dr. Stam has read and given refer- 
ences to nearly all the available litera- 
ture of the subject, he adds very little 
of his own, contenting himself for the 
most part with indicating his own prefer- 
ence for some particular view without 
discussing the evidence afresh for him- 
self. And his decision to write in English, 
of which his mastery is far from com- 
plete, leads to a certain vagueness in his 


statements and sometimes leaves the 
reader wondering what it is precisely 
that he means. One gets the impression 
that the author, while he has at his 
finger-ends all that everyone else has 
said about Prudentius, is never quite 
certain what to think himself. 

The translation, which is printed on 
alternate pages facing the text, is un- 
satisfactory, being sometimes vague and 
diffuse and sometimes definitely wrong. 
Of many instances I can give only a 
few: p. 58 (Praef. 46) sceptra committit 
duo does not mean ‘he bestows sceptres 
on both’ but ‘he matches one power 
against another’; on p. 63 (Ham. 56) he 
gives the surprising translation ‘this 
faith condemns your heresy’ for hanc 
tua damnat secta fidem ; p. 64 (Ham. too) 
perituros honores does not mean ‘transi- 
tory offerings’ but ‘sacrifices that will 
count for nothing’; p. 66 (Ham. 115) 
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‘derived the beginning of the world 
from the sting of death’ is nonsense: 
de fomite mortis means ‘a deadly sub- 
stance’; p. 70 (Ham. 209) praedae prius 
immemor is used by Prudentius to 
describe the highway robber who, ‘leav- 
ing the booty alone to begin with’, 
makes sure of it by killing the traveller 
first: Dr. Stam makes nonsense of the 
passage by his translation ‘previously 
not thinking of booty’; p. 78 (Ham. 
319) cauernosi meatus ‘the arched ways’, 
of the earholes, is translated ‘a way full 
of cavities’; p. 86 (Ham. 472) conscia 
ponti saxa, ‘the cliffs known to the sea’ ; 
p. 88 (Ham. 517) caelum inter et infima 
terrae ‘between heaven and the earth 
below’ is translated ‘between heaven 
and the surface of the earth’. These 
unfortunately are only specimens of a 
large number of mistranslations and 
inaccuracies which lead one to doubt 
whether Dr. Stam possesses that indis- 


pensable qualification for the interpreta- 
tion of Prudentius, a mastery of the 
traditional technique of Latin poetical 
expression of which Prudentius shows 
the influence upon every page. 

The commentary is full of unneces- 
sary matter. Dr. Stam cannot detect a 
rhetorical figure without immediately 
drawing attention to the fact, and he is 
copious in explanations of the obvious. 
He wastes eleven lines on p. 53 with a 
complete list of the wersus leonini in the 
poem ; and in commenting on the short 
penult of frenesis (p. 44), of which he 
says ‘the reason is not clear’, he is 
unaware that the shortening occurs long 
before in Serenus Sammonicus (vii. 87). 

The text used is that of Bergman 
with a few unimportant alterations: but 
there is no apparatus criticus and no 
attempt to deal with textual questions. 

R. M. HENRY. 


University of St. Andrews. 





Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of 
Edward Kennard Rand. Edited by Leslie 
Webber Jones. Pp. x+310;6 plates. New York: 
published by the editor (Butler Hall, 400 West 
119th Street), 1938. Cloth, $4.50 post-free. 

THE numberless old pupils and friends of Mr. 

Rand, who has for so many years been a valued 

associate of the managers of this Review, have done 

well to commemorate the completion of his fortieth 
year of teaching by the production of this attractive 
volume. It contains twenty-eight papers by dis- 
tinguished scholars of the New and Old Worlds, 
and in the width of its range typifies the wide- 
ranging interests of one of the most fertile and 
inspiring (may we add, ingratiating?) of contem- 
porary Latinists. Only a few of these papers deal 
with the classical period in the narrow sense, and 
if on the whole they contain less that is both new 
and valuable than the rest, that is only to be 
expected. Lane Cooper illustrates from the poets 
themselves the meaning of xdoyos in Aristotle’s 

Poetics. R. M. Geer discusses the evidence for the 

story of Tiberius Gracchus, and in opposition to 

Carcopino’s view that Appian is our only trust- 

worthy source, maintains that Plutarch drew on 

the same authority. H. J. Leon traces the astro- 
nomical doctrines of Lucretius to their sources, and 
regretfully concludes that ‘in his principal treat- 
ment of this subject’ he ‘is both unscientific and 
prosaic’. W. C. Greene explains the purport of the 
threefold thunder of Georgics, iv. 493 as intended to 
suggest something ‘sudden, divinely ordained, and 
final’. J. Bridge’s ‘Horace: the beginning of the 

Silver Age’ is an examination of the poet’s attitude 

to the régime of Augustus. Eva M. Sanford writes 

of ‘The Eastern Question in Lucan’s Bellum 

Civile’. J. Wight Duff brings out the variety of 

subject and treatment to be found in Martial’s 


epigrams. M. Hammond, in a learned discussion 
of three inscriptions mentioning Curatores tabu- 
larum publicarum, argues that they were a perma- 
nent board of officials having charge of the public 
records. D. M. Robinson publishes, with an excel- 
lent reproduction, a magical text of the third or 
fourth century A.D. found at Beroea in Macedonia, 
inscribed on a thin silver tablet rolled up in a 
bronze tube. A. Ernout writes a brief note on the 
history of acetabulum and kindred words. W. T. 
Townsend on historical grounds and W. F. Wyatt 
from stylistic considerations seek to show that 
Pope Symmachus’ letter to the eastern Bishops 
was written by Ennodius. A. P. McKinlay con- 
tributes an important paper on the titles and 
authenticity of Boethius’ two works on categorical 
syllogisms. 

The later periods are well represented, especially 
as is right, the Carolingian renaissance, but a mere 
classified list of titles must suffice. Medieval litera- 
ture and history: C. H. Beeson, ‘The authorship of 
Quid sit ceroma’. Olga DobiaS-RoZdestvenskaia, 
‘L’histoire des Longobards, comment fut-elle con- 
gue et achevée?’ J. J. Savage, ‘An Old Irish 
version of Laodamia and Protesilaus’. H. B. 
Hoffleit, ‘A Latin medical manuscript’. S. B. 
Luce, ‘Modon—a Venetian station in Medieval 
Greece’. Palaeography and literary 
history: B. Bischoff, ‘Elementarunterricht und 
Probationes pennae in der ersten Halfte des Mittel- 
alters’. A. Wilmart, O.S.B., ‘L’odyssée du manu- 
scrit de San Pietro qui renferme les ceuvres de 
Saint Hilaire’, [Both these papers are masterly.] 
E. A. Lowe, ‘A MS. of Alcuin in the Script of 
Tours’ [newly discovered at Salisbury]. A. Souter, 
‘ Abbreviations in Clm 6272 from Freising Abbey’. 
F. M. Carey, ‘The Scriptorium of Reims during the 
Archbishopric of Hincmar’. L. W. Jones, ‘The 
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Library of St. Aubin’s at Angers in the Twelfth 
Century’. A. Bruckner, ‘Zur Geschichte der Stifts- 
bibliothek von St. Peter zu Basel’. Revival 
of Learning: D. P. Lockwood, ‘In domo Rinucii’. 
G. Cardinal Mercati, ‘Tre dettati universitari del- 
l’umanista Martino Filetico sopra Persio, Giovenale 
ed Orazio’. B. M. Peebles, ‘Da Prato’s Saiban- 
tianus of Sulpicius Severus and its humanistic 
connections’. [Three very instructive pieces of 


work.] It need only be added that those 
who are not afraid to pursue their Latin studies 
into later periods than are usually acceptable in 
this country are strongly advised not to overlook 
this volume. Its editor, and its recipient, are to 
be congratulated. 

R. A. B. Mynors. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


A NEW EDITION OF ERNOUT-MEILLET 


A. ErnouT et A. MEILLET: Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue latine. His- 
toire des mots. Nouvelle édition 
revue, corrigée et augmentée d’un 
index. Pp. xxi+1184. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 1939. Cloth, 375 fr. 

THE first edition of this very convenient 

as well as authoritative work was pub- 

lished in 1932 and reviewed in C.R. xlvi. 

133. The alterations in the present 

edition affect mainly Ernout’s part of 

the work, which deals with the mor- 
phological and semasiological develop- 
ments of each word within the Latin 
period. A fair number of additional 
words appear, derived mainly from Pole- 
mius Silvius and Marcellus Empiricus, 
and the ‘Additions et Corrections’ of 
the first edition, to which much was 
supplied by Sofer’s work on Isidore, 
have now been incorporated. The ety- 
mological sections were contributed by 
Antoine Meillet, whose death in 1936 
deprived scholarship of one of its great- 
est philologists. This part of the work 
has therefore undergone little alteration 
beyond the correction of some mistakes 
and the repair of some omissions. Even 
if Meillet had had the opportunity of 
revising his work, it is doubtful if he 
would have decided to make any impor- 
tant changes. His principle was one of 
extreme conservatism, and the prob- 
ability of an etymological hypothesis 


had to be very high before he ventured 
to include it. Few (if any) new sugges- 
tions have been made since 1932 which 
reach the standard of acceptability re- 
quired. For one important addition 
readers have to thank Mme Meillet, 
who has compiled an index of all non- 
Latin words mentioned in the etymo- 
logical sections. The whole work in its 
new form deserves the same high praise 
which was accorded to the first edition. 

A few small points may be mentioned. 
Peciolus should be included among the 
diminutives of pes (see Heraeus, Kleine 
Schriften, p. 27). Under tottonarius and 
elsewhere for ‘Vég.’ one should read 
“Vég. Mulom.’ to distinguish from ‘ Vég. 
Mil.’. For proba it might be added that 
we meet it first (Amm. 21. 16. 21) in 
the concrete sense of ‘sample (of sol- 
diers’ rations). Under gleba we find 
‘v. glus’, but glus in this edition appears 
under gluten, and, incidentally, in Veg. 
(Mulom.), to whom glus is attributed, 
only the gen. glutis appears to occur, 
so that his nominative may be glutis as 
in Marcellus. Seemingly the only evi- 
dence for glus is that of Ausonius. The 
case for pulcher having an original 
meaning of ‘fort, puissant ’ is somewhat 
thin, and the reference to Horace is still 
given wrongly: it should be Od. 4. 4. 65. 

J. W. Pirie. 
University of Glasgow. 


PREHISTORIC MACEDONIA 


W. A. HEURTLEY: Prehistoric Mace- 
dona. An archaeological reconnais- 
sance of Greek Macedonia (west of 
the Struma) in the Neolithic, Bronze, 
and Early Iron Ages. Pp. xxviii+ 
276; 1 map, 112 figures, 24 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1939. 
Cloth, 63s. 

MOoDESTLY described as a ‘reconnais- 


sance’, this admirable book summarizes 
all recent knowledge of its subject, and 
will remain the standard record of a 
fresh field of discovery. When Wace 
and Thompson published Prehistoric 
Thessaly in 1912 it was already clear 
that the next step must be taken across 
the Macedonian frontier, to meet ad- 
vances already made by Vassits in the 
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Morava valley, and a Macedonian Ex- 
ploration Fund was organized forth- 
with. Trenches cut for other purposes 
during the Salonica campaigns gave 
proof enough of the prospects of arch- 
aeological discovery; Rey and Casson 
summarized and extended this pioneer 
work; Mr. Heurtley began his own 
series of excavations in 1924; and his 
first site, Vardina, in Central Macedonia, 
contained Late Neolithic, Late Bronze 
Age, and Early Iron Age strata, between 
which the intervals have been well filled 
from other settlements, while an earlier 
Neolithic phase is contributed at Sérvia 
in Western Macedonia. His own ex- 
perience as an excavator and the skill 
of his successive helpers have made the 
best use of modest funds and local 
assistance, and though other work ter- 
minated his Macedonian activities in 
1931 and has made subsequent elabora- 
tion difficult, he has rendered here a 
highly satisfactory account of the whole 
enterprise ; taking also full note of the 
contributions of other workers here and 
in adjacent fields. 

The plan of the book is in some re- 
spects original, and deserves careful 
consideration by other excavators, both 
for what it gives, and for what it wisely 
refrains from inflicting. Not all ex- 
cavated objects deserve publication in 
full. In Part I are described all sites 
where excavations and pioneer sound- 
ings have contributed to this new pre- 
sentation of Macedonian cultures; with 
special reference to stratification and 
lay-out of settlements, but with only 
diagrammatic indication of periods and 
styles. In Part III, typical objects 
from each site are catalogued by periods ; 
every pot has an inventory number and 
marginal sketch, showing both the gen- 
eral appearance of the type and how 
much of the original is extant; in ad- 
dition, each type is illustrated by photo- 
graphic plates of examples, sometimes 
from several sites, and by drawings of 
fragments showing characteristic de- 
coration and other details. Other kinds 
of objects are represented by numbered 
and lettered type-specimens, compactly 
grouped in the text. By these devices 
the quality and characteristics of the 


material are exceptionally well illus- 
trated, and high praise is due to the 
draughtsmen for their clear and har- 
monious workmanship. 

With these data at hand, Mr. Heurt- 
ley discusses in Part II the relations 
between the separate sites in each 
period of culture, and between Mace- 
donian cultures themselves and their 
neighbours ; outlining the general per- 
spective in time, and offering some 
cautious ethnological inferences, in- 
cluding the perhaps inevitable allusion 
to ‘Aryan-speaking tribes’. The out- 
look for these elusive folk is not good 
in Macedonia. The Neolithic ‘painted- 
ware’ culture is here affiliated to the 
Thessalian, with an ingenious attempt 
to explain how the Thessalian painted 
ware started im situ as the result of 
culture-clash between aborigines and 
Danubians. Only further work in 
Eastern Macedonia, in Thrace, and in 
Bulgaria can determine the point at 
which Thessalian penetration north- 
ward met Ukrainian penetration south- 
ward, and reopen the question whether 
the whole series is of Ukrainian origin, 
as many people already suppose, and 
the sporadic apparition of painted 
ware in the Balkanlands the result of 
disintegration along the main track of 
the movement. In the Early Bronze 
Age, the only movement perceptible 
within the centuries to which many 
philologists are inclined to assign the 
‘Aryan’ entry into peninsular Greece 
is the spread of an essentially Anatolian 
culture, akin to Hissarlik, Thermi, and 
Yortan, and traceable beyond Mace- 
donia in the ‘Middle Helladic’ culture 
of peninsular Greece. And as this 
‘Macedonian-Anatolian’ culture has 
‘high-handled cups’ and other ‘dia- 
critics of Aryans’, Mr. Heurtley leaves 
it at that, with the hint that the Aryans 
might as well come that way as any 
other, but also the alternative that the 
Aryans ‘passed through Macedonia in 
a single momentary wave leaving no 
traces’. Was Blitzkrieg also an Aryan 
‘diacritic’? The recent identifications 
of Macedonians with Dorians by Skeat 
and by Hammond are another story, and 
can hardly be relevant to the Early 
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Bronze Age. This Anatolian movement 
Mr. Heurtley thinks came by sea to 
Chalcidice, and spread thence inland 
(p. 110) as far as Dodona and Thessaly, 
standing in cousinly relation to the 
early culture of the Cyclades (p. 119) 
and also to certain Danubian material. 
Unfortunately Orchomenos III was pub- 
lished too late for more than footnote 
reference. But again there is unex- 
plored country along the North Aegean, 
and the ‘Protesilaus’ site facing His- 
sarlik, as well as the stratification of 
Bulgarian mounds, where ‘Anatolian’ 
overlies ‘painted ware’, shows that the 
Hellespont was no barrier then; and 
moreover eliminates Gétze’s assertion— 
perhaps inevitable—that the Hissarlik 
culture is of European origin. One would 
like to have evidence for the generaliza- 
tions that ‘the “‘wish-bone”’ handle is a 
distinctive Macedonian product ’-—it oc- 
curs inCyprus and Syria and has a simple 
technical origin—or that ‘Minyan is 
Macedonian pottery which had matured 
in Thessalian surroundings’, in view of 
recent American finds at Hissarlik. 


Those whose studies centre in the 
Aegean will value the evidence for the 
spread of Aegean culture northward in 
the Late Bronze Age. It was never 
dominant, and when it was beginning 
to take hold, the Lausitz invasion from 
central Europe momentarily devastated 
the whole region, and once again in- 
jected elements of Macedonian culture 
into Thessaly. But the fact of Aegean 
intercourse east of the Axios before 
that crisis is significant in view of the 
Homeric geography which makes the 
Axios the frontier of Priam’s realm, and 
interposes a tertium quid between that 
boundary and Agamemnon’s frontier 
south of the Haliacmon; and also in 
view of the shift eastward before the 
fifth century, when Herodotus divides 
Paeonia from Macedon at the Dysoros 
escarpment. Within that interval the 
ethnic ‘macédoine’ revealed in this 
instructive book had become the Mace- 
donian kingdom. 


J. L. Myres. 


Oxford. 


THE DELPHIC ORACLE 


H. W. ParKE: A History of the Delphic 
Oracle. Pp. viii+457; 8 plates. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1939. Cloth, 21s. 

PROFESSOR PARKE would give us a much- 

needed book: a clear, well arranged, 

well documented history of the Delphic 
oracle. He begins with an account of the 
origin and the procedure of the oracle 

(as far as this can be ascertained), and 

a brief chapter on the sources of its 

history ; then comes a detailed account 

of its political relations from the earliest 
times to its end—its activity in relation 
to colonization, to Messenia and Sparta 
in early times, to the tyrants, to Lydia, 
and then, in a series of chapters, to the 

Greek states in general from the fifth 

century to imperial times; finally, the 

part it plays in myths, its influence in 

Greek religion and morality, and (rather 

tacked on) the oracle and the private 

inquirer. For the greater part, however, 
it consists in a number of stories, more 
or less historical, more or less anecdotic, 

related one after the other; it will be a 


useful work of reference, for the sources 
are given in every case and it is well 
indexed (the index locorum fills nearly 
ten pages), though it would have been 
improved by quoting the oracles them- 
selves at least in Greek. But there is no 
consistent account, no history, only the 
series of stories. 

There is, moreover, no adequate 
analysis of the sources, either for the 
oracles themselves or for the circum- 
stances in which they were delivered. 
In the chapter about them (only 44 
pages) mention is made of Anaxandri- 
das, Polemo, and Mnaseas; and this is 
followed only by a brief discussion of 
fictitious or distorted oracles and their 
origin and purpose: purely poetical as 
in myths of heroes, the vaticinium post 
eventum or the distortion to prove the 
oracle true, the inventions of the guides 
at Delphi, and the deliberately forged. 
Parke sees of course that ancient writers, 
particularly Herodotus, Plutarch, and 
Pausanias, depend a great deal on 
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Delphic sources and are not over- 
critical of them ; but he does not discuss 
the methods of the authors he quotes, 
nor their dependence on one another, 
and, though he has full references to 
modern authorities on Delphi and the 
relevant aspects of Greek religion, he 
scarcely ever refers to them on this sub- 
ject. Aelian, Apollodorus, Athenaeus, 
Diodorus, Oenomaus (in Eusebius), 
various scholia, Suidas, are amongst 
those most frequently quoted, besides 
Pausanias and Plutarch: what are their 
respective values for sixth-to-third- 
century history? How far are they 
independent of one another? Can it be 
justly said that Herodotus’ account of 
Croesus’ dedications at Delphi ‘is con- 
firmed independently in Diodorus Sicu- 
lus’ (p. 149)? Parke does mention 
Busolt’s doubt about Diodorus’ account 
of the debate at Sparta in 477 (xi. 50) ; 
but adds, ‘the circumstantial character 
of Diodorus’ account seems to justify 
its veracity’ (p. 195, n. 1): which makes 
one doubt his judgement on such 
matters. The story of the hero Echetlus 
at Marathon is contemporary; that of 
Cychreus at Salamis is only found in 
Pausanias and may be a late invention : 
they are hardly distinguished in this 
book (176-7, 359). Again: ‘this story 
(of Cleomedes the boxer, 492 B.C.), as 
told by our ancient authorities [Plu- 
tarch, Pausanias, and Oenomaus], is 
deliberately meant to suggest the 
miraculous. But falling as it does 
within the historic period, it must have 
a substratum of fact’ (p. 363). That is 
a naive view; a little later (p. 379) the 
author is more sceptical of a story of the 
time of Ptolemy I which is supported 
by similar authorities. 

We should have liked more discussion 
of the influence of the oracle on moral 
practice and theory. Herodotus’ story 
of Glaucus is given (‘that a Spartan, 
Glaucus, did make such an enquiry and 
receive this verse response can be taken 


as certain’; but are the supplementary 
question and answer genuine? Parke 
thinks not, because such a conception 
of morality is too much developed for 
the sixth century—a distinction be- 
tween the sixth and the fifth century 
which is surely unjustified'); then a 
story from Aelian (known to Epictetus) 
with a similar moral that it is the will 
that matters, not the outward act; and 
two supposed Delphic responses on 
moral as opposed to ritual purity from 
the Anthology. Parke notes the late date 
of these ; but can say that together with 
the other two examples they ‘show that 
Delphi from the sixth century B.c. till 
late in its history enforced the lesson 
that it was the spirit rather than the 
outward act that mattered’. The evi- 
dence adduced is obviously not suff- 
cient to sustain so wide a generalization, 
especially in view of the many instances 
of mere ritual observance ordained by 
Delphi ; and, such as it is, it might have 
been supported both by Herodotus i. 45 
(Croesus and Adrastus: a story that 
may well have been known at Delphi) 
and by i. 158-9 (the suppliant and Apollo 
at Branchidae). In this part of the book 
especially we need a discussion of other 
aspects of Greek religious thought, and 
something at least of the attitude of 
poets, philosophers, and sophists, in 
order to understand the part played by 
Delphi; simple statement without com- 
parison is of little value. The importance 
of Delphi, too, asa religious centre for all 
Greeks needs more emphasis and discus- 
sion than it receives. 

The book thus falls between two 
stools: it is not properly a history, nor 
adequate as a collection of sources; as 
the latter it would have been more 
useful had the originals been quoted and 
their values indicated. 

A. W. GOMME. 

University of Glasgow. 


! He seems to regard the mid sixth century as 
‘very primitive’ (p. 393). 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHIOS 


The Bibliography of Chios from Classical 
Times to 1936. By Philip P. ARGENTI. 


Cu10s is one of the most important of the 
Greek islands, and the islands of the 


Pp. xxx+836. Oxford: Clarendon Aegean have always, as Mr. Argenti 


Press, 1940. Cloth, 42s. 


points out, excited the interest of 
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Europe; still, a bibliography with not 
far short of 2,000 entries and of more 
than 800 pages seems at first sight rather 
formidable: if every enthusiastic and 
scholarly Greek did the same for his 
patrida! The book is carefully planned ; 
the entries of titles, with A.D. 1566 as a 
dividing line, the year the Turks took 
Chios, carry us to p. 567; another 250- 
odd pages contain a list of authors, and 
the book closes with a list of maps and 
an index. Some of the maps are printed, 
but some exist only in the original form, 
and this list is one of the most valuable 
parts of the book. 

Mr. Argenti has set himself to give not 
only the books about Chios, but all the 
books which contain any mention of 
Chios. He prints the title-pages in full 
with occasional bibliographical notes, 
then the references to the relevant 
pages, and lastly a list of libraries in 
which the book is to be found: in this 
country principally the British Museum 
and the Bodleian; he even gives the 
press-marks. None of this matter is 
useless, but it does occupy considerable 
space. The entry of a book may fill very 
nearly a page, and this for the sake of a 
very few relevant passages. To which 
Mr. Argenti might very properly answer 
that the more scattered the material is, 
the less easy is it for the reader to find 
it without help. The lists of libraries, 
especially when the book is in no way 
rare, may seem a little overdone, but for 
a reader in Greece, where there are 
many libraries, but few of them very 
extensive, it will be very convenient to 
know where he may go to find any given 


book. And this is all the more so, as the 
best library in Greece, that of the Boule, 
does not admit readers to a sight of the 
catalogue: an oddity of administration 
to which Mr. Argenti gently calls our 
attention. This tendency to fullness 
makes the book more interesting, and 
the author’s special learning enables 
him to enrich his book. He gives, for 
example, in the section on the massacre 
in Chios, a good note on the existing 
pictures of the disaster. 

After all this learning it is quite 
refreshing to read on p. 567 that Turkish 
literature has not been examined, and 
that of Islam in Chios nothing has been 
traced. But I think the author might 
have mentioned that one of the articles 
by Hasluck which he lists, The Latin 
Monuments of Chios (B.S.A., xvi, 1910), 
gives the text of a Turkish inscription 
on the mosque recording the capture of 
the island by the Turks. 

Of slips I have noted but very few; 
the proof-reading has been very careful. 
On p. 644 the first reference to Finlay 
should be, not 14-15, but 4, 5. On p. 515 
ceipuwmoers is an odd spelling-mistake for 
onpewwoes. The use of u for ypsilon I 
think ugly, but it has the authority of 
the British Museum Catalogue; why, 
however, is Bufavrios on pp. 145, 605 
spelled with an s and not az? The book 
is well printed and the Greek type is 
particularly charming. To everyone 
interested in the history of later Greece 
it will be indispensable. 


R. M. DAWKINS. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


DIONYSIUS SOLOMOS 


Romilly JENkIns: Dionysius Solomés. 
Pp. xi+225; portrait and map. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1940. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

SucH readers of the Classical Review as 

glance at Modern Greek will not be long 

in observing the wide variations of the 
language. The purist Greek presents no 
particular difficulties to the classical 
reader; in the Greek of the other ex- 
treme, the modern demotic, he may find 
very considerable obstacles. The con- 


quest of practically the whole field of 
poetry and artistic writing by this latter 
form of the language is quite a recent 
event, and one of the precursors of this 
new chapter in the history of Greek is 
the poet of the Ionian Islands on whose 
life and work Mr. Jenkins has written 
the present book. In the earlier part of 
last century the Ionian Islands were the 
centre of Greek culture; the days of 
Crete were over, and the time of Athens 
had as yet hardly come; it was therefore 
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natural enough that this new step should 
be taken by a poet born in Zante and 
living for most of his life in Corfu. The 
culture of the islands was at that time 
at least as much Italian as it was Greek: 
it was Italian which the British occu- 
piers took as their official language, and 
if this innovator had not been by educa- 
tion more Italian than Greek, he might 
have found it even more difficult to 
shake off the old Byzantine fetters. The 
Church Greek Solomos knew from his 
Orthodox religion ; the local dialect was 
his second language, and it was from 
this that he undertook to forge a new 
instrument for poetical expression. The 
task was difficult, and for Solomos with 
his nervous, eccentric temperament per- 
haps almost too heavy. For this reason, 
and no doubt also because of his ir- 
regular quarrelsome life, of which Mr. 
Jenkins gives so amusing an account, 
Solomos’ poetical legacy is only frag- 
ments of what it might so easily have 
been, yet his work at its best has a 
lyrical sweetness which justifies Mr. 
Jenkins’s praise. In the text the author 


ROME IN THE 


Giulio GIANNELLI: Roma nell’ Eta delle 
Guerre puniche. (Istituto di Studi 
Romani: Storia di Roma, II.) Pp. 
370; 14 plates, 16 maps and plans. 
Bologna : Cappelli, 1939. Paper, L. 55. 

SINCE this is the first narrative volume 

of the projected thirty-volume Storia di 

Roma to appear, it may be well to out- 

line the scope and purpose of the work. 

Sixteen narrative volumes (of which 

half deal with Rome before the fall of 

the Western Empire) are to be followed 
by fourteen others dealing with the pro- 
vinces, religion, military history, topo- 

graphy, language, literature (cf. C.R. 

lili. 186), and art. The Duce has wished 

for ‘la finalmente romana e italiana 

storia di Roma’ and the Istituto di 

Studi Romani has given this reply. It 

is to be ‘a re-thinking and a revalua- 

tion of Rome’s history’ after the work 
of numerous foreign scholars, ‘pure 
eminenti, ma non sempre e non troppo 

equanimi nei confronti dei frutti di 

civilta nati dall’ Impero di Roma’. 

Written by ‘addottrinate menti e da 


gives us his own neatly turned transla- 
tions ; in an appendix he has very fitly 
printed the Greek originals. It is not 
only the literary and historical value of 
Solomos’ work that makes this book 
acceptable; Mr. Jenkins has given us 
also a delightful sketch of the curious 
Italo-Greek society of the Ionian Islands 
of the days of the British occupation, 
when the aristocratic families with their 
Italian titles still ruled the humble 
peasantry. The government buildings 
are now deserted ; intellectual life has in 
great part migrated to Athens, though 
by no means entirely. Yet much is left 
of the old charm of the islands, and the 
traveller from Great Britain may still 
see with some complacency what is left 
of those days: the governor’s palace, the 
Ionian Academy library founded by 
Lord Guilford, the boys playing single- 
wicket cricket on the Spianada, and the 
excellent roads. Of all this old life we 
have a most interesting glimpse in this 
little book. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


PUNIC WARS 

chiaroreggenti spiriti italiani’, it will 
find unity in the evidence which shows 
Rome as the unifier of Italy and Rome 
as caput mundi. As to method, a syn- 
thesis founded on personal research, yet 
with the character of ‘alta divulgazione’ 
is aimed at, while the exposition of 
facts, it is hoped, will convince the 
reader by the authors’ artistic and 
literary skill. Hence controversial dis- 
cussions are mainly banished from the 
text, which is followed by critical appen- 
dixes and bibliographies. 

In the present volume we find a plea- 
sant straightforward narrative of the 
period of the Punic Wars, lacking start- 
ling novelty, yet not devoid of indi- 
vidual judgements. It can, however, 
hardly be acclaimed a work of out- 
standing importance such as every stu- 
dent of the period will constantly pull 
from his shelves: here is no rival to 
vol. iii of G. De Sanctis’s Storia det 
Romani. However, granted the aim, 
the narrative portion may be regarded 
as successful, not the least reason being 
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that the author so often wisely follows 
De Sanctis in matters of doubt. The 
critical appendixes, however, though 
containing many useful discussions or 
summaries of discussions, could have 
been made a little more serviceable. At 
times the author fails to get to grips 
with the problems involved. For in- 
stance, he does not discuss, or even 
suggest, the difficulties inherent in the 
Polybian account of the siege of New 
Carthage. Again, we are given lengthy 
discussions of the topography of Hanni- 
bal’s campaigns of 218-216 B.c., but that 
of the Spanish campaigns (the impor- 
tance of which is fully emphasized) is 
scarcely mentioned, nor are the details 
of the siege of Syracuse made sufficiently 
clear. The contribution of Scipio Afri- 
canus to the tactical development of 
the Roman army is not adequately 
evaluated. The critical bibliography 
is fairly full, but not complete. There 
is, for instance, no reference to M. 
Holleaux’s objections to the alleged 
Roman intervention on behalf of Acar- 
nania in 239 B.c.; W. W. Tarn’s views 
on the fleets of the First Punic War 
(J.H.S., 1907) are accepted in the main, 
but his views on the corvus (Hellenistic 
Military and Naval Developments, p. 
149) are not mentioned; the Regulus 
legend is discussed at length, but with- 
out reference to Tenny Frank’s relevant 
article (C.P. 1926) ; there is no reference 
to three fairly recent articles on the 
battle of Ilipa, although older and less 
easily accessible works are mentioned. 
Captain Liddell Hart’s work on Scipio 


A DEFENCE 


Eugenio MANNI: Lucio Sergio Catilina. 
Pp. 264. Florence: ‘La Nuova Italia’, 
1939. Paper, L. 15. 

CIcERO’s rhetoric and the heroic end of 

the rebels will always attract champions 

to Catiline, especially in periods of social 
unrest. This new apologia is by no 
means the worst, and, if the sceptical 
remain unconverted, they are at any 
rate likely to read the defence to the 
end. Manni rarely refers to modern 
studies of Catiline, but a full documenta- 
tion of ancient sources is ample com- 
pensation. He begins his narrative at 


Africanus is mentioned with approval, 
although the English version figures as 
A Greater Man Napoleon's: Scipio Afri- 
canus, and the author is irrelevantly 
criticized for his views on Italian policy 
in the War of 1914-18 and the Abyssi- 
nian War. 

As to illustrations and maps, great 
things might have been expected after 
the Enciclopedia Italiana ; though some 
are good, others could have been im- 
proved upon. A view of Monte San 
Giuliano from the sea would have been 
more instructive than that of the moun- 
tain top (pl. ix), also a general view of 
Syracuse than that of part of Euryalus 
(pl. xxiii). There is no map which 
adequately illustrates either the Illyrian 
or the Spanish campaigns. The battle- 
plans are based mainly on Kromayer- 
Veith, but one of the three views of 
Trasimene should surely have been sacri- 
ficed to allow the inclusion of a plan of 
Zama (or even of Ilipa or Baecula). The 
skirmish at the Tower of Agathocles is 
given on a plan (xxvii), but no descrip- 
tion of the engagement occurs in the 
text. These, however, are not matters of 
primary importance. As a semi-popular 
account of the period, the work may be 
welcomed, while scholars will find points 
of interest in the author’s views and 
discussions. If, however, it is to be 
regarded as an exemplar of Italian 
historical scholarship, historians will 
prefer the works and days of G. De 
Sanctis. 

H. H. SCULLARD. 
King’s College, London. 


OF CATILINE 


the right point, the revolt of Lepidus, 
and his brief review of the period down 
to 64 is critical: the revolt of Spartacus, 
however, is ignored, though some of its 
features are very relevant to the central 
theme. 

In his study of the conspiracy itself 
four points are of special interest: the 
dating of its origin, the religious colour- 
ing assigned to the movement, the 
distinction between the aims of Lentulus 
and those of Catiline, and the detailed 
analysis of the sources. Manni accepts 
Sallust’s version of the conspirators’ first 
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meeting before the elections in 64. This 
is not necessarily wrong, but it needs 
stronger arguments in support. Cati- 
line’s offer of priesthoods to his fol- 
lowers is made to point to a date before 
the Lex Labiena, passed early in 63—a 
very doubtful inference. Cicero’s igno- 
rance of the early stages might be 
explained by the secrecy of the meeting, 
but the Livian tradition raises serious 
doubts. Manni strains hard to bring 
Dio, Florus, and Orosius to the rescue, 
but their evidence is consistently against 
his dates. 

The most original section of the book 
is the attempt to give the conspiracy a 
specific religious background. Manni 
accepts eagerly the initiation ceremony 
of the drinking of human blood and 
attaches it to the cult of Ma-Bellona, 
brought to Italy by Sulla. This cult, he 
thinks, demanded human sacrifice, and 
he points to the jars full of human flesh 
discovered in 48 in a shrine of Bellona 
on the Capitol (Dio 42. 26. 2). Women 
as well as men were devotees ; hence the 
importance of women in the conspiracy, 
and, perhaps, the misinterpretation of 
ritual prostitution (though Manni is not 
over-anxious to save Sempronia’s repu- 
tation). This is ingenious but doubtful. 
Dio speaks of the sacrifice of a child, 
Sallust and Florus merely of the drink- 
ing of human blood mixed with wine. 
Is the first more than an exaggeration 
of the second? If Catiline chose the cult 
of Ma-Bellona because of its appeal to 
Sulla’s veterans and the poorer classes, 
Cicero’s spies failed him lamentably in 
an important matter. 

The cleavage between Lentulus and 
Catiline is discussed at length. Action 
should have begun on 27 October, but 
Lentulus and Catiline were drifting 
apart : their aims were incompatible, for 
Lentulus thought only of personal 
dictatorship promised by the Sibylline 
oracle, Catiline was a genuine reformer. 
Catiline, despairing of co-operation, left 
Rome intending to abandon revolution 
and to go to Massilia. Meeting some of 
Manlius’ troops near Forum Aurelii he 
changed his mind and stuck to his men 
to the last. The city party of Lentulus 
meanwhile went its own way, attempt- 


ing to enlist the shepherds of Apulia and 
the gladiators of Capua, servile elements 
which Catiline would not recognize. But 
they needed Catiline; it was their at- 
tempt to establish contact with him 
through the Allobroges that proved 
fatal. This is interesting, but some of 
the evidence has been roughly handled. 
Catiline’s intention to go into exile is 
proved, we are told, by his letter to 
Catulus and his departure by the Via 
Aurelia. But the letter is interpreted in 
precisely the opposite sense by Sallust, 
and Catiline’s route need illustrate no 
more than his declared intention. Again, 
though we may credit his refusal of 
slaves’ support at the end, his earlier 
attitude is less certain. The evidence 
needs more careful sifting here; the 
envoys to Apulia and Capua were sent 
before he left Rome. 

Finally, after a good discussion of the 
topography and military detail of the 
final phase, the sources are examined in 
an appendix. Livy followed Sallust but 
had a different bias and drew also on 
Cicero. Subsequent writers followed 
Livy with the exception of Suetonius, 
who drew on anti-Caesarian sources, 
and Plutarch, who got most of his 
material from Cicero. This genealogy is 
surely over-simplified. The statement 
(p. 234) that Livy must be the source of 
Diodorus is no doubt a slip, but a 
serious one; for the source of Diodorus 
deserves investigation. A good case is 
made for attaching Florus to the Livian 
tradition, but the attempt to force 
Appian into the fold is not convincing. 
Manni regards the dependence of Dio on 
Livy as settled by Schwarz (Hermes, 
xxxii, p. 583); but the arguments of 
Schwarz are hardly conclusive, and 
certainly Dio’s estimate of Cicero did 
not come from Livy. 

The distemper in the state was far 
more serious than Cicero cared to admit, 
but Catiline could not have provided a 
remedy. In spite of his personal attrac- 
tiveness, there is no trace of constructive 
statesmanship in his programme or his 
politics. 

R. MEIGGs. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 
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MARCUS BRUTUS 


Max Rapin: Marcus Brutus. Pp. ix+ 
238. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Cloth, 14s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR RaApDIN, of the Chair of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Cali- 
fornia, has—as the publishers’ note says 
—‘taken full advantage of specialized 
studies in his chosen field to become 
thoroughly at home in every depart- 
ment of social and political life in the 
Roman World’, and has enabled the 
reader to ‘realize the suggestive parallels 
between the technique of the ancient 
dictator and his modern counterpart’. 
The latter claim, however, need not 
much disquiet us, for there is here no 
very exhaustive examination of dicta- 
torial ‘technique’ (which could only 
be undertaken with a scholarly appara- 
tus like Mr. Syme’s in The Roman 
Revolution); and as for ‘specialized’ 
treatment of juristic theory and prac- 
tice, apart from a couple of pages, rather 
cursory and superficial, on the tangled 
affair of the Salaminian bond and the 
Gabinian act (by the way, the latter is 
said to have been ‘very like the Johnson 
law in force in the United States and 
passed for much the same reason’!) 
there is practically none. The book, in 
fact, is, and professes to be, simply a 
popular ‘Life and Times’, written to 
correct the Plutarchan-Shakespearian 
image which, as Mr. Radin believes, 
still stands for the Tyrannicide in most 
people’s minds. 

It does not seem to invite judgement 
by any very rigorous standard of scholar- 
ship. There is no bibliography, and 
there are hardly any specific references 
to the sources or discussions of their 
value. Many matters of detail in which 
the facts or their interpretations are 
controversial are either stated dogmati- 
cally or left completely vague: for in- 
stance, the alternative dates for Brutus’ 
birth; or the exact date (and so the 
immediate occasion) of the start of the 
conspiracy against Caesar ; or the course 
of Brutus’ movements between his de- 
parture from Italy in 44 and his junction 
with Cassius; or even the course (and 
the topography) of the Philippi cam- 


paign. And where statements of fact are 
made, they are not infrequently wrong, 
and not always in minor details only. 
Thus (p. 26) ‘Gaius Gracchus . . . had 
little interest in the seething Italian pro- 
blem’, which was not seriously tackled 
by the reformers till the tribunate of 
Drusus in 91—thirty years after Grac- 
chus had staked his political fortunes on 
that very issue. 

A few instances of the smaller mis- 
takes may be given. P. 42—In the 
Catilinarian debate on 3 December 63, 
Silanus the consul elect, after moving for 
the death penalty, ‘swung completely 
over after Caesar’s speech . . . in spite 
of the powerful speech of Cato’. Silanus 
withdrew his first motion before, not 
after, Cato had spoken, and in the end 
he voted for Cato’s motion (Cic. ad Ait. 
xii. 21). P. 1og—When Brutus became 
governor of the Cisalpine (which was in 
46, not 47 as stated) ‘most of the organ- 
ized communities were shortly to re- 
ceive the status of Roman citizenship’: 
the Cispadani had had it for forty years, 
and the Transpadani had got it from 
Caesar by the Roscian act of 49. P. 149 
—It was not Casca, but Tillius Cimber, 
who gave the signal for Caesar’s murder 
by pulling the toga from his shoulders, 
though it was Casca who struck the 
first blow. (And, by the way, the first 
chapter begins with ‘more than fifty 
men brandishing their bloody daggers 
in the faces of the frightened senators’: 
but Caesar had only twenty-three 
wounds.) P. 150—In what sense was 
Cicero the ‘titular head of the Senate’ 
in 44? ‘Titular head’ could only mean 
princeps senatus. P. 197—In November 
44 Crete and Cyrene were not ‘already 
in the hands of Brutus and Cassius’, 
who had departed for Greece and Syria, 
and Trebonius was not a praetor, having 
held that office in 48 and a consulate 
in 45. P. 215—The triumviral armies, 
being prevented by Murcus’ fleet from 
crossing the Adriatic from Brundisium, 
did so ‘by way of Thrace in a difficult 
and mountainous region’: as though 
one should cross the Channel by way 
of the Alps. 
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Apart from such things—though such 
things hardly inspire confidence—the 
general picture is true enough, but 
neither particularly new nor particularly 
enlightening. That Brutus throughout 
his life was, so to say, fought for be- 
tween his mother and his uncle Cato 
(whose hold on him was even stronger 
in death than in life) is perhaps as 
sound an interpretation of his shifts 
and changes as can be given. And the 
presentation of the main political issues 


—though too prone to facile modern 
parallels, stated often over-confidently, 
and apt to be phrased with an irritating 
facetiousness—is on the whole fair and 
acceptable. But there is still ample 
room for a thorough critical account of 
Brutus. Mr. Radin’s portrait is not 
more lively than Plutarch’s or Shake- 
speare’s ideal Stoic patriot. 


A. F. GILEs. 


University of Edinburgh. 


ROMAN RELIGION 


Nicola TurcH1: La Religione di Roma 
Antica. (Storia di Roma, Vol. xviii.) 
Pp. 412; 28 plates. Bologna: Cappelli, 
1939. Paper, L. 55. 

PROFESSOR TURCHI has undertaken the 

Herculean task of writing an account 

of the religion of ancient Rome from 

the earliest times to the Christian era 
within the compass of some 350 pages. 

He has divided his book into two parts ; 

in the first (Gli Elementi) there is a 

general survey of the character of 

Roman religion; the second is a con- 

secutive history not only of the genuine 

Roman religion, but of the Greek 

and Oriental cults, of the mystery reli- 

gions, and of philosophic thought. 

This arrangement, though it makes for 

clarity, has its disadvantages. There 

is bound to be overlapping and repeti- 
tion, where space is precious; what is 
more serious, the treatment of the 
earliest period up to the Punic Wars 
is compressed into a short chapter of 
twenty-four pages (189-202), in which 
there is little room for the discussion 
of such vital questions as the possibility 
of a very early debt to Etruria and 
Magna Graecia. The whole work too 
suffers from a dogmatism that arises 
from lack of space, and assumptions 
are made without discussion on very 
controversial problems. Thus it isstated, 
often without a hint of another view, 
that the Lar Familiaris was an ancestor- 
god (p. 16), that Mars was originally 
an agricultural deity (pp. 30, 165), that 

Lupercus is derived from /upus and arceo 

(p. 72), Saturnus from satio (pp. 103, 

173), Semo from semen (p. go), that 


the ceremony of the Argei is a rain- 
charm (p. 150), and that the child of 
the Fourth Eclogue was the son of 
Pollio (p. 229). Even in a general sketch 
some indication is needed that such 
views are not universally accepted. 
These defects, though they may be 
regretted by scholars, are due to the 
magnitude of the undertaking and are 
not likely to give the general reader a 
false impression. And the book has 
many compensating merits. 

Turchi’s general attitude to his sub- 
ject might be described as ‘eclectic’. 
He is in the main a follower of the 
tradition of Mommsen, Warde Fowler, 
and Wissowa. Though he admits Wis- 
sowa’s limitations in confining himself 
rigidly to things Roman and refusing 
the help of comparative religion, he 
holds, and in my view rightly, that 
Religion und Kultus ‘helps to maintain 
a firm basis amid the fluctuation of the 
new currents of interpretation’. He 
therefore insists constantly on the essen- 
tially Roman character even of the cults 
which are known to have been adopted 
from Greece or the Orient (e.g. Ceres, 
Liber and Libera (p. 86), whose rites 
were never Dionysiac, and Magna Mater 
(p. 85)). On the other hand, though 
he is prepared to follow Altheim in 
certain of his views, e.g. on the indi- 
getes (p. 323) and less certainly on the 
derivation of Volcanus from the Etrus- 
can family of the Volcae (p. 96), 
he rejects him elsewhere (e.g. on the 
anthropomorphic relationships of the 
divinity pairs (p. 161)), and thinks that 
he has not proved ‘the preponderant 
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dependence of Roman religion on 
Etruria’ (p. 316). 

Full use is made of recent material, 
of inscriptions published in the last year 
or two (e.g. on pp. 235, 236), and of 
archaeology. Notable here are the illus- 
tration of the ritual of the Compitalia 
from the Delos paintings (p. 106), and 
the suggestion (p. 40) that the pontifices 
are indeed ‘bridge-builders’, but that 
their name goes back to the causeways 
which connected the ‘terremare’ settle- 
ments with the mainland. In his hand- 
ling of primitive religious psychology 
Turchi is judicious and often original. 
The chapter on magic survivals is valu- 
able, and so are the suggestions that 
the fire at the Parilia was a magic rite 
to increase the heat of the sun (p. 84), 
that gladiators were exhibited at funeral 
games that the blood they shed might 
revive the spirit of the dead (p. 113), 
and that the Arval Brethren were a 
secret agricultural association, whose 
rites were not unlike those of the Greek 
mysteries (pp. 317 ff.). Particularly 
good is the explanation of the family 
rites at birth, marriage, and death as 
rites de passage (pp. 21 ff.). 

The historical section of the book is 
very well done, and throughout it religion 


SCIENCE AND 


D’Arcy W. THompson: Science and the 
Classics. Pp. viii+-264; frontispiece, 
and a few figures in text. Oxford: 
University Press, 1940. Cloth, 5s. 

ONLY six of the twelve lectures and 

essays contained in this volume have 

reference to classical studies, but the 
whole volume is so delightful to read 
that the most highly specialized scholar 
will do well not to content himself with 
these six, and unless he is very highly 
specialized indeed he may get more 
pleasure out of ‘Poetry and Medicine’ 
(in which a reference to Empedocles 
might have been made to make him feel 
at home) or ‘Granny’ (a sexagenarian 
sea-anemone), than out of the rather 
difficult discussions of Platonic mathe- 
matics and astronomy which are the 
subject of two of the essays. A very 
pleasant element of autobiography in 


is kept in touch with social and political 
developments. There is perhaps a dis- 
proportionate description of the period 
of the Punic Wars, and space could 
have been spared from it for the earliest 
epoch. More too should have been made 
of Augustus’ welding of Greek and 
Roman elements into an admittedly 
Graeco-Roman religion. An interesting 
feature of the philosophical chapters is 
the emphasis placed on Pythagorean- 
ism, which Turchi believes had more 
influence at Rome than is usually sup- 
posed ; he regards the Porta Maggiore 
basilica as definitely a neo-Pythagorean 
place of worship (pp. 329-32). 

The book is admirably got up, and 
the twenty-eight plates give illustra- 
tions which are well chosen and break 
away from the ordinary tradition. The 
appendix giving testimonia from Varro, 
Festus, etc., is a useful addition. 

Taken as a whole the book provides 
a valuable sketch of Roman religion. 
Though it has not the insight and 
sympathy of Warde Fowler’s Religious 
Experience, it should take its place 
among the recognized histories and as 
a compendious book of reference. 

CyRIL BAILEY. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE CLASSICS 


some of the chapters will be welcome to 
the author’s many friends. The first 
lecture, from which the volume takes 
its name, describes the alliance which 
existed for many generations between 
the two sets of studies and illustrates by 
many unhackneyed examples the light 
thrown by science upon difficulties or 
other matters of interest in classical 
literature, with references to a number 
of old books which deserved not to be 
forgotten. Here and there it is possible 
to differ from the author. The inter- 
pretation of Virgil, Georgics, i. 98 in 
obliquum verso aratro will not do: the 
context makes it certain that the opera- 
tion referred to is a second or cross- 
ploughing, and not merely the return 
along the furrow in the course of one 
and the same ploughing; and on p. 26 
there seems to be some confusion 
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between different kinds of magical 
instrument—the ivy and the bull- 
roarer, which were not the same. It is 
obviously true (p. 20) that the vapxiaaos 
of the Homeric Hymns and Meleager 
was N. Tazzetita and not N. Serotina, 
as Professor D’Arcy Thompson tells us 
he used to think; but he might have 
added (in his footnote) that Virgil’s 
sera comans narcissus certainly is N. 
Serotina. (The editors of Virgil are quite 
unsatisfactory about this, as about most 
botanical matters.) Two very illumi- 
nating illustrations in this lecture are 
the full astronomical explanation of 
Anne novum tardis sidus te mensibus 
addas (Georg. i. 32), and the discovery 
that Peithetairos and Euelpides take, 
for the founding of their city, the same 
sacred utensils—a box or basket, an 
earthen pot, and a myrtle-spray—as 
Assurbanipal or one of his compatriots ; 
and the account of the Birds with which 
the lecture concludes throws light upon 
the play both from Natural History and 
from the East. 

The lecture on ‘Aristotle the Natural- 
ist’ gives a sketch of the philosopher’s 
zoological work which, chiefly by means 
of well-chosen examples, should con- 
vince anyone of its delightfulness and 
importance, and even cause them to dip 
into the lecturer’s admirable translation 
of the Historia Animalium. Among 
other things, it makes clear that whereas 
mathematics (with astronomy) was a 
science whose primacy was unques- 
tioned, it was left to Aristotle to vindi- 
cate the respectability of zoology; 
chemistry had to wait much longer. 

In the address on ‘Astronomy and the 
Classics’ which follows, the reader will 
again find illustrations of the debt of 
Hellas to the East, and an enthusiastic 
account of the Phaenomena of Aratus, 
which the lecturer thinks has been 
underrated. He will also find an 
explanation of many odd points up 
and down classical literature, and some 
reasons for differing from those who 
refuse to treat Heracles as a solar hero. 
The explanation of the eclipse in 


Pindar’s ’Axris deAiov Paean is almost 
certainly right (as against Farnell). 

The very charming paper on ‘Games 
and Playthings’, reprinted from Greece 
and Rome (1933), is probably familiar to 
many readers of the Classical Review, 
but should not be overlooked by those 
who would understand Plato’s Phaedo, 
99 b 4. No editor, so far as I know, has 
recognized there the language of ‘ blind- 
man’s buff’. 

The discussion of ‘Plato’s theory of 
the Planets’ (Republ. x. 616 e) interprets 
Plato by reference to the spheres of 
Eudoxus, and concludes that the pas- 
sage embodies ‘the finest technical 
knowledge of the age’. The author does 
not discuss the discrepancy between the 
Republic and the Timaeus on this 
matter. 

At the end of the very technical paper 
on ‘Excess and Defect’, Sir D’Arcy 
Thompson gives (p. 213) a new inter- 
pretation of Aristotle’s Hist. An. 486, 
but I cannot think that his second 
thoughts here are best. ‘I take it now’, 
he says, ‘that Aristotle was thinking, 
more Platonico, of all the fowls of the 
air as mere visible forms or eién, mere 
imperfect representations of or approxi- 
mations to their prototype the ideal 
Bird’. But surely, (even if we accept the 
expression ‘visible forms or eiSn’), this 
interpretation implies the theory of 
Ideas in the very form which Aristotle 
rejected. Would he not have said that 
there was no ‘ideal Bird’ apart from all 
the fowls of the air? In the passage in 
the Hist. Anim. there is no hint of the 
use of technical language, and ‘excess 
and defect’ mean just what they would 
mean to the ordinary man. 

The volume is not free from small 
errors; Bendys (p. 26), Chaeronea (for 
Coronea) (p. 87), an unfortunate corrup- 
tion of Virgil’s lines on p. 95, and some 
wrong accents. But I would rather end, 
as I began, with the expression of grati- 
tude for a very human, as well as a 
very learned book. 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
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A FRENCH AID TO THE CLASSICS 


L. LAURAND: Pour mieux comprendre 
lV antiquité classique. Deuxiéme partie. 
Pp. 211-466; a few figures. Paris: 
Picard, 1939. Paper, 30 fr. 

THE second part of this miscellany, like 

the first, which was noticed in C.R. lii 

(1938), 43, can be read with pleasure at 

a single sitting in an arm-chair; but 

every reader must chew some cud. 

The author’s range of interest and 
knowledge is so wide that he often 
shows us old questions in a new light. 
To take a single example: most of us 
know something of clausulae by now, 
but many of us may not have brought 
our new knowledge to bear upon what 
used to be thought a masterpiece of con- 
jectural acumen, Madvig’s ipso enim 
nomine fatetur quid amet in Sen. Ep. 
89. 4. That conjecture carries the sen- 
tence on beyond an esse videatur clausula 
with which it may well end, for quid 
amet is superfluous in point of sense. 

Of Cicero, this time, M. Laurand says 
little ; but of Caesar, Gaul, and Roman 
Britain he says a good deal. To authors 
of school editions it will be of interest 
that about Caesar’s camp at Bourges 
he finds in W. C. Compton’s edition of 
B.G. vii some indispensable evidence of 
which even Rice Holmes and Jullian 
were unaware. 

One of the longest sections, ‘Armées 
d’autrefois’, is followed by a few pages 
on ‘Les armées de Carthage’, a subject 
which handbooks of classical antiquity 
may easily slur or miss. 

Themes to which the author recurs 


are accent, ictus, metre, rhythm. His 
useful article ‘L’accent grec et latin’ has 
already been commended in C.R. lii 
(1938), p. 114. Thereto is now added a 
confession of faith in the existence of 
ictus in metres, at least as they were 
sung or musically accompanied, if not 
in their latter days of delivery as plain 
speech (p. 452): ‘Dans les vers simple- 
ment Jus (comme ceux de Virgile ou 
d’Horace), rien ne prouve qu'il y ait 
eu une syllabe intense autre que la 
syllabe accentuée du mot. Mais au 
point de vue métrique ou prosodique, il 
arrive qu’une syllabe frappée 4 l’origine 
d’une intensité, due a la danse ou au 
chant, ait gardé de 1a certaines parti- 
cularités pour l’hiatus, la quantité, 
lallongement avant césure, ou autres 
détails analogues.’ 

As to prose rhythm, he bids the critics 
beware. Editors of Demosthenes, for 
instance, substituting edouev, as more 
Attic, for éddé«ayev, have introduced 
trios of short syllables, which the orator 
is now known to have eschewed. 

A hundred pages give ‘Notes sur le 
Manuel des études grecques et latines’, 
some merely adding .a new detail or a 
reference ; others are longer, and a few 
of them have been mentioned above. 
The only note on Livy, a long one, tells 
of the ‘mystification’ about the dis- 
covery of a complete text of Livy six- 
teen years ago ; a singular episode in the 
history of folly or fraud. 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


YALE CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Yale Classical Studies. Volume Six. 
Pp. 167. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press (London: Milford), 1939. 
Cloth, 11s. 6d. 

As in other volumes of the series, so in 

this, the articles are few, and two at 

least of them will interest readers who 
prefer the royal road of great poetry to 
the thorny by-ways of all-inquisitive 
research. 

A. R. Bellinger gives us two com- 
parisons between pairs of Greek trage- 


dies. ‘Achilles’ Son and Achilles’ draws 
out the resemblances between the Neo- 
ptolemus of the Philoctetes and the 
Achilles of the Iphigenia at Aulis, each 
contrasted with the villain Odysseus, 
whose part in the later play, however, 
is behind the scenes. The comparison 
was worth making, and to the best of 
my knowledge it is new. In ‘The 
Bacchae and Hippolytus’ the resem- 
blances are a little far-fetched, though 
the two plays have thus much in com- 
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mon, to be sure, that Hippolytus and 
Pentheus are at first unprepossessing 
but our sympathies are won for them 
later by their cruel fates. It is chiefly 
to the student of the Bacchae that the 
article will appeal, for its study of 
Dionysus. Is he hero or villain? At 
least stress is laid on ‘Gods ought not 
to be like mortals in wrath’ ; they ought 
to know better. In the earlier play, as 
it proceeds, ‘we become so thoroughly 
partisans of the hero that the dead 
queen is almost a villainess’. ‘Almost’ 
is meiosis. If a pernicious lie, hallowed 
by death, is not quite villainy, what 
more does Mr. Bellinger want? 

Yale has now two manuscripts of 
Tacitus, which come into the next two 
articles. W. Allen deals fully with the 
derangement which Hist. IV. 46-53 have 
suffered in M, and with the attempts 
of other manuscripts to put things 
right. That passage is treated also by 
C. W. Mendell in his elaborate study 
‘Manuscripts of Tacitus XI-XXI’ 
(XVII-XXI being what we call Hist. 
I-V). This will be of great value to 
students of the rediscovery of the 
classics, and to every editor of Tacitus 
who does not shut his eyes to all manu- 
scripts but one. Mendell’s researches 


have left him with no such blind faith 
in M. 

‘The Honesta Missio from the Numeri 
of the Roman Imperial Army’, by H. T. 
Rowell, serves various interests. It 
deals learnedly with mumerus and other 
terms in the military parlance of the 
second century, and takes the view that 
Roman citizenship was given to soldiers 
of mumert upon their honourable dis- 
charge. In his study of dediticit the 
author discusses fully an inscription 
from Walldiirn mentioning British 
troops, and this leads him to some 
events in the history of Britain itself. 
There is something wrong, by the way, 
in the sizes assigned to certain forts 
(pp. 104 f.): from 6,000 to over 10,000 
sq. km. 

The longest article, ‘The Sources of 
Pseudo-Aristotle de Mundo’ by J. P. 
Maguire, says much about that treatise 
as well as its sources, which are investi- 
gated chapter by chapter with negative 
results; in particular, ‘no book of 
Posidonius was used directly for the 
whole or, with the barely possible ex- 
ception of his Protrepticus, for any part’. 


E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Eugenio DELLA VALLE: Breviario di poesia greca 
d’amore. Pp. 80. Naples: Loffredo [1939]. 
Paper, L. 9. 

THIS pleasant little anthology comprises only the 

earlier poets: we have selections from Sappho, 

Alcman, Alcaeus, Ibycus, and Mimnermus. Let 

us take a specimen from two of these. 

(1) Sappho. Here is the first stanza of Daiverat 
poe Kjvos : 
Sembrami in ciel pari a gli déi splendente 
siasi colui che a te di contro posa 
e che dolce parlar, rider ti sente 
voluttuosa. 
(2) Mimnermus. Here are the first two couplets 
of Tis 5€ Bios, ri S€ repmvev: 
Qual mai vita, qual gioia chi privo de |’aurea 
Afrodite? 

ch’io morir possa il giorno che a me questo si neghi, 

amor dolce furtivo e talamo e lieti abbandoni, 

vivo di giovinezza, aureo, giocondo fiore. 
The translations are competent throughout, but 
4598-4 


we should have welcomed a little introduction, and 
the references are difficult from their brevity. 
STEPHEN GASELEE, 


R. Kuipansky: The Continuity of the Platonic 
Tradition during the Middle Ages. Outlines of a 
Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. Pp. 58; 5 plates. 
London: Warburg Institute, 1939. Cloth, 5s. 

THE present work forms the first prolegomena to 

a Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi to be published 

under the auspices of the British Academy and the 

Union Académique Internationale (when revived 

and suitably reconstituted, we must add) with the 

assistance of the Warburg Institute and the 

‘friendly support’ of the Mediaeval Academy of 

America. Mr. Klibansky gives a brief but most 

instructive sketch of the medieval Platonic tradi- 

tion in its three main lines— Arabic, Byzantine, 
and Latin—and provides a conspectus of the 
materials—many of them out of the way and some 
only recently discovered—in which these lines of 
tradition are embodied. The two main conclusions 
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reached in his sketch are : (1) ‘ the prevailing theory 
of a definite break between mediaeval and Renais- 
sance Platonism which has dominated the history 
of philosophy cannot be maintained’, (2) ‘the 
mediaeval Platonic tradition as a whole is much 
too complex to be described indiscriminately as 
either Platonism, as was formerly, or Neoplaton- 
ism, as is now, the rule’. He goes on to point out 
that ‘the particular character of mediaeval Platon- 
ism and its place in the history of thought can only 
be judged adequately when the texts have been 
collected and edited’. The C.Pl.M.A., which will 
consist of these texts and of which one instalment 
has just been published, will be indispensable to 
all who wish to study the Nachleben of Plato, and 
the present study is the indispensable introduction 
to the Corpus. 

May I express the hope that the contemplated 
Appendix to ‘Plato Arabus’ will not confine itself 
to ‘Plato Syrus’ and ‘Plato Hebraeus’ but will 
also take account of ‘Plato Armenius’ and ‘Plato 
Georgicus’? And may I deprecate calling Diony- 
sius the Areopagite ‘Denys’? 

W. L. LORIMER. 

University of St. Andrews. 


Athenaei Dipnosophistarum Epitome. Ex recen- 
sione S. P. PEPPINKI. Pars secunda. Libri 
IX-XV. Accedit index personarum locorumque 
in Peppinki operibus laudatorum. Leyden: 
Brill, 1939. Paper, 7“50 guilders. 

THE editio princeps of the Epitome of Athenaeus 

is here brought to an end, and the next editor of 

the full text will have to treat Peppink as his best 
authority for the readings of the manuscripts EC. 

Peppink regards EC as representing a better 

manuscript than A, on which the full texts of 

Kaibel and Gulick are based; and he regards 

Eustathius as having drawn upon another manu- 

cript better than A. Whether his labours will 

appreciably improve things, I doubt; on the first 
page of this part, for example, all that seems to 
matter is that EC support the conjecture ‘EAAqa- 
duxadv at 368 f, and have not the sentence, a little 
further on, in which the Loeb edition cites immous 

as the reading of C. 

The author’s illness and death put upon his 
friends the task of proof-reading, which seems to 
have been well done; at least one feels no such 
qualms as I mentioned in my notice of Part I 
(C.R. LIII, 1939, p. 39). An index is appended 
which includes Peppink’s Observationes as well as 
this work. ‘Editori futuro renuntiatur’ that a 
home has been given in the library of Leyden 
University to his papers, including his annotated 
copy of Kaibel and his collation of A. 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Philonis Alexandrini Jn Flaccum. Edited with an 
Introduction, Translation, and Commentary, by 
Herbert Box. Pp. lxii+129. London, &c.: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

WE have here an excellent translation and histori- 

cal commentary on the text and a useful introduc- 

tion on the more general problems which it raises. 

I gladly echo the wish expressed in H. I. Bell’s 


foreword, that the author will perform a like ser- 
vice for the Legatio;' and dare we hope also for a 
similar treatment of those portions of the Jewish 
Antiquities of Josephus which bear on Julio- 
Claudian history? 

The suggestion (xxi f.) that Quod omnis probus 
liber sit 6-7 refers to the situation of the Jews at 
Alexandria, perhaps in A.D. 38, is very dubious. If 
A.D. 38 is to be pressed, P. Wendland’s arguments 
(Philos Schrift tiber die Vorsehung, 2 f.) for the very 
early date of the treatise would have to be 
answered. To be sure, the tension at Alexandria 
was not new: Wilcken, Chrest. 58 shows a compar- 
able pathos in 5-4 B.c. Nevertheless, the whole 
content of the treatise till we come to the section 
on the Essenes is general and not Jewish: and 
‘those who sit in the boule’ has no very special 
applicability to a city which did not have a boule ; 
accordingly, I regard the passage as a rather 
elaborate philosophic commonplace. On other 
points here and there we may disagree: that does 
not diminish the value of this book to all students 
of the period. 

ARTHUR DARBY NOCK. 

Harvard University. 


Philo with an English translation by F. H. CoLson, 
in ten volumes. Volume VIII. Pp. xxiv-+458. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1939. Cloth, 1os. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

EACH volume of this admirable work increases our 

gratitude to Mr. Colson. His precision, his deter- 

mination to find the sense of the text, and his 
felicity in translation are beyond praise. Attention 
may be drawn to the certain emendation of De 
uirtutibus 28, gravOpwria vopou for diAavOpwriav 
dpod, to the suggestion in De praemiis et poenis 29 
on «ixéot, which could be dative plural of exav or 
of eixés, ‘I imagine that Philo did not consciously 
parse it here, but thought of it as coming from 
both or either’, and to the suggestion (pp. 432 ff.) 
that paxpd0ev, méppw0ev can mean ‘indirectly’ or 

‘by implication ’—in divine commands from which 

inferences are drawn on the a minori ad maius 

principle.? 
ARTHUR DARBY NOCK. 
Harvard University. 


K. L. Scumipt: Die Polis in Kirche und Welt. 
Eine lexikographische und exegetische Studie. 
(Rektoratsprogramm, Basel, 1939.) Pp. viii-+ 
111. Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag Zollikon, 
1940. Paper. 

THE author of this monograph was one of the 

earliest victims of the Nazi campaign against 

academic freedom: he was deprived of his Chair 
at Bonn in 1933. In Switzerland, where he now 
holds a post in the University of Basel, he con- 
tinued his work and, in particular, his contribu- 
tions to the great Theologisches Wérterbuch sum 

N.T. edited by G. Kittel. His articles on Baowreia, 

vos, and éxxAnoia have already appeared, and the 


* And will he not add a text and translation of 
the Alexandrian ‘Martyr Acts’? 

2 For which cf. H. L. Strack, Einleitung in 
Talmud u. Midras (ed. 5), p. 97. 
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present work obviously belonged to the same series. 
That it appears in this form and not in the Wérter- 
buch may safely be regarded as a fresh demonstra- 
tion of Nazi spite. 

Professor Schmidt’s treatment should be of 
interest to classical scholars as well as to the 
theologians for whom it is primarily intended. It 
opens with a careful lexicographical treatment of 
méds and its derivatives outside (pp. 1-11) and 
within (pp. 11-24) the New Testament. This is 
followed by a section dealing with the Biblical 
idea of the Holy City, the earthly and the heavenly 
Jerusalem (pp. 25-40). This raises the further 
question of the attitude of people who held these 
beliefs, whether Jews or Christians, to the existing 
political organizations and political theories of the 
time. Three sections are devoted to exposition of 
early Christian (Apostolic Fathers to Origen), 
Jewish (Philo, Josephus, and the Septuagint), and 
Greek and Roman ideas about the complex and 
delicate problems that arise where 7éAs and éxxAn- 
ola or més and ovvaywyy overlap (pp. 40-107). 
Schmidt’s conclusion (pp. 108-10) is that, the New 
Testament doctrine of the ‘Holy City’ or the 
‘Kingdom of God’ being essentially eschato- 
logical, the méAis can never be more than an 
interim dispensation, real and important but not 
final. Consequently, it would seem that the rela- 
tion between Church and State cannot and ought 
not to be more than mutual respect and toleration. 
I would add that Schmidt’s work deserves careful 
consideration: he has wide knowledge of the 
theoretical, and painful experience of the practical, 
issues involved. 

T. W. MANSON. 

University of Manchester. 


Cornelii Taciti Histortiarum Libri. Caesar GIARRA- 
TANO recensuit. Pp. xvi+317. Rome: Libreria 
dello Stato, 1939. Paper, L. 40. 

FUTURE editors of the Histories of Tacitus, should 

there be any, will find in this magnificent volume 

of the series produced at Mussolini’s bidding the 

first and last words that need be said about M 

and the fifteenth-century apographa. The editor 

has made a new collation of the Mediceus, and has 
recorded every detail that can be of any signifi- 
cance, all the abbreviations being printed as 
written, and not written out. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of the apparatus is that countless obvious 
corrections hitherto ascribed to the early editors 
of printed texts—especially those credited to 

Puteolanus—are now credited to the scribes of the 

apographa. As for the missing leaves of the 

Mediceus, G. shows (1) that they were not, as is 

usually stated, lost before 1452, and (2) that in 

supplying their place Harletanus and the three 

Oxonienses, along with the other manuscripts that 

closely agree with them, should be very sparingly 

used. 

The greater portion of the labour expended on 
the preparation of the book leaves no trace in it. 
Thus, for example, G. claims to have examined 
every conjecture wherever it is printed from the 
ed. Spirensis onwards—a herculean labour; but, 
of course, though he has recorded very many, he 
has omitted a great number. 


The praefatio is full of interesting information. 
G. agrees with Rostagno that the correct answer 
to the question how Boccaccio got the manuscript 
from the monks of Monte Cassino is clam surripuit : 
quod furtum, he adds, si ita accidit, minime im- 
probandum est... muribus et putredint tam insigne 
subtraxisse. What the mice and damp left would 
probably have been converted into children’s 
psalters and women’s amulets. 

The printing is remarkably accurate. The addi- 
tion of a list of the early printed editions, such as 
Orelli gave, would be useful to those who may not 
know what Pichena and Puteolanus stand for. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


Siegfried MULLER: Das Verhdltnis von Apuleius 
De Mundo zu seiner Vorlage (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband xxxii, Heft 2). Pp. 179. Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1939. Paper, RM. 11. 

THIS is a very elaborate and painstaking study. 
Miiller establishes clearly that Apuleius’ intention 
was not to interpret the Greek De Mundo to Greek- 
less Romans by means of a translation or even, in 
the strict sense of the term, a paraphrase, but 
rather to produce a kind of parallel Latin work 
which could more than hold its own with its 
model in literary merit. He elucidates in great 
detail the methods pursued by Apuleius. 

At times Miiller seems to go too far in vindicat- 
ing his author from charges of dishonesty and 
ignorance. Thus, his defence (p. 112) of the refer- 
ence to Theophrastus (p. 137, 2 Th.) is unconvinc- 
ing; and, while he justly contends (p. 108 f.) that 
consulum (161, 2) is not meant as a translation of 
draros, his statement (p. 141) that zoxae (143, 1) 
may just as well be a corruption of Oceanus as of 
Loxe (Ao€%} 39315) is most improbable. (After all, 
Apuleius followed his Greek MS. in treating the 
Peloponnese as an island and tranquilly accepted 
AaBéwv for *AABiwv.) 

Again, Miiller is not always sufficiently alive to 
suggestions which Apuleius derived, perhaps more 
or less unconsciously, from the Greek text. He 
remarks, indeed, that conflictu (140, 1) is ‘ vielleicht 
durch ovprAnyd8es beeinflusst ’. But ‘sicher’ would 
be the right word to use here, and he fails to see 
that quaedam (137, 23) was suggested by twa, 
restringitur (145, 5) by ovorpéupara, caput (160, 3) 
by xedarawdds, praesidium (167, 12) by daré- 
raxrat, and aptam (168, 12) by dppoviay. 

Miller may or may not do well to believe, as 
he apparently does, in the plenary inspiration of 
the latest editor’s text of the Greek original, but 
he is too apt to assume that it was the text 
Apuleius had before him. Closer attention to the 
apparatus criticus of that edition would have pre- 
prevented him saying (p. 140) that haud or non 
should be inserted in the Latin text at 142, 19, and 
might have helped him in the discussion of one or 
two other passages. 

It is wrong to understand moredoat (399613) of 
religious trust (p. 17), and vitae humanae (167, 15) 
does not give a ditrochaic clausula (p. 57). 

All in all, however, this is a meritorious and use- 
ful piece of work. 

W. L. Lorimer. 

University of St. Andrews. 
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Mary G. Ennis: The Vocabulary of the Institutiones 
of Cassiodorus with special advertence to the 
technical terminology and its sources. Pp. xvi+ 
171. (The Catholic University of America Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance Latin, Vol. IX.) 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1939. Paper, $2. 

Tuts work, with its sections on Neologisms, Words 

of Recent Coinage, Semantics, &c., proceeds on the 

lines laid down by the earlier writers in the same 
series who dealt with the vocabulary of Gregory. 

There is no doubt that the student of Cassiodorus 

will find much in it that will help, along with a 

little that may irritate and confuse him. As one 

of the chief difficulties in the Jnstitutiones is the 
technical vocabulary, it is a pity that the English 
definitions here offered are not always couched in 
simple and obvious phraseology. ‘An inference 
drawn from results which have an identity or an 
equality in regard to a common antecedent’ seems 
a needlessly difficult way of explaining a conse- 
quentibus argumentum. For the puzzling a coniu- 
gatis argumentum (126.22 Mynors) Sister Mary 
would justifiably prefer ab adiunctis, but her 
definition (‘a basis of rhetorical argument which 
states the proportionate or relative effect of a com- 
parative opposition to a common standard’) is 
somewhat obscure and hard to relate to Cassio- 
dorus’ example (Virg. A. viii. 147). The doubtful 
adverb contropabiliter which occurs in the same 
passage (cum contropabiliter ostenditur quid ex 
quaque re eventurum sit) may be correctly trans- 
lated ‘comparatively’, although it is not easy to 
see how this meaning is relevant to the Virgilian 
example, but for the corresponding adjective 
which occurs at 75. 22 (quadam significatione con- 
tropabili, si fas est dicere, tribus digitis scribitur quod 
virtus sanctae Trinitatis effatur) I would suggest 
‘symbolic’ or ‘metaphorical’ rather than ‘com- 
parative’. ‘Erudition’ is a strange meaning for 
facundia (p. 44); and I believe that conclusive (14.19) 
is not ‘conclusively’ but ‘pithily, shortly’. The 
passive moveri = ‘move’ (intrans.), for which the 

Vulgate is cited, is common earlier (e.g. Quint. 

v. 9. 6). These scattered criticisms do not affect 

my belief that the book is a useful addition to the 

series. 
J. W. Pirie. 
University of Glasgow. 


P. A. H. J. MERKX: Zur Syntax der Kasus und 
Tempora in den Traktaten des hl. Cyprian. 
(Latinitas Christianorum Primaeva, ix.) Pp. 
xv+141. Nijmegen: Dekker en van de Vegt, 
1939. Paper, fl. 3.60. 

THIS work is complementary to that of Schrijnen 

and Mohrmann in the same series entitled Studien 

zur Syntax der Briefe des hl. Cyprian. M.’s investi- 
gation shows that while the difference in general 
tone between the Letters and the Treatises is not 
pronounced, one can detect in the latter a some- 
what greater individuality of style and, in particu- 
lar, a marked preference for certain rhetorical 
usages. One example is the frequency of an 

Ablative which Koch (Rhein. Mus. 78) called 

Appositional or Explicative but which the Dutch 

school prefer to call Resultative (e.g. Hab. virg. 2 


radicibus fortius fixis et domiciliis nostris super 
petram robusta mole solidatis, where the meaning 
is, in the words of Koch, ‘dass durch die Griindung 
auf einen Felsen eine robusta moles entsteht’). 
This usage is clearly derived from the Modal and 
sometimes from the Instrumental Ablative, and its 
extreme development is seen in examples from 
Corippus like Just. 1. 87 mercede laborum aeternam 
. .famam . . habebis. I prefer, however, the label- 
ling of Koch. In some instances it is easy to see 
that the ablative expresses a result: in others it 
requires some degree of determination. A sentence 
in Unit. 5, ecclesia una est, quae in multitudinem 
latius incremento fecunditatis extenditur is trans- 
lated by M. thus: ‘Die Kirche. ist eine Einheit, 
aber sie breitet sich zu einer vielumfassenden 
Organisation weiter aus, sodass ihre Fruchtbarkeit 
immer deutlicher zu Tage tritt.’ I doubt whether 
Cyprian means us to read more into this expression 
than he conveys a few lines later by ramos suos 
copia ubertatis extendit: and, in any case, if it is 
reasonable to regard the increase as a result of the 
extension, it is just as reasonable to regard the 
extension as the result of the increase. 

In general, M. has performed his task with 
much distinction. He is able to quote an interest- 
ing new set of Prospective Subjunctives which lie 
outside the usual limitation of the relative clause. 
To his illustrations of this usage from other writers 
I should like to add the curious superarem of 
Apul. Met. xi. 12. 

J. W. PirRig. 

University of Glasgow. 


D. NorBERG: In Registrum Gregorit Magni studia 
critica, II. Pp. vii+263. Uppsala: Lundequist, 
1939. Paper, Kr. 8.50. 

In this second volume (vol. i was mentioned in 

C.R. lii, 86) N. reviews in detail the whole question 

of the codices. Not only did Ewald and Hartmann 

neglect to investigate thoroughly the interrelation- 
ships and authority of the different manuscripts, 
but they left about thirty of them unnoticed. In 
particular, pt, which is of great importance and 
essential, along with R1, for the investigation of 
the second half of the Letters, has been so carelessly 

collated that it contributes almost nothing to ix. 

58-235. As this is a grave disadvantage to any new 

editor, N. has added in an appendix a full collation 

of this manuscript. 

N. discusses in the first place some important 
questions concerning the Registrum Lateranense 
from which the various collections of Gregory’s 
Letters were excerpted. One of the conclusions 
at which he arrives is that into the Reg. the scribe 
inserted sometimes the rough draft made from 
Gregory’s dictation, sometimes the actual finished 
letter, and sometimes both of these: the last 
possibility, in the opinion of the author, accounts 
for the double occurrence of some letters. The 
main task is to reduce to order the great number 
of manuscripts in which the Letters have been 
preserved. Eliminating as of later date and less 
account those in which the original order has been 
disturbed, N. endeavours to establish the relation- 
ships of the remainder and to estimate their rela- 
tive values, a vast undertaking to which he has 
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devoted much energy and skill and which makes 
this work essential for any future student of 
Gregory. The reader will find also much interest- 
ing linguistic material. Normalizing has taken 


‘place even in the best codices: many of the prob- 


lems thus arising are discussed, and solutions are 
offered which depend partly upon the fresh evalua- 
tion of the codices and partly on a study of the 
speech-usages of Gregory. 
J. W. PIRIE. 
University of Glasgow. 


E. V. MARMORALE: Arusiani Messit Exempla 
Elocutionum. Pp. xvi+110. Naples: Loffredo, 
1939. Paper, L. 15. 

TuIs is vol. i of a Corpus Scriptorum Romanorum 

Neapolitanum, and the editor explains that ‘Scri- 

ptores Neapolitanos vel Campanos itemque eos 

quorum codices vel soli vel potiores Neapoli ser- 
vantur haec nova Bibliotheca amplectitur’. 

Arusianus Messius very properly heads the list, 
as Neap. IV. A 11, a copy of a lost Bobbiensis, is 
the source of all extant manuscripts of our author. 
The treatise was composed about A.D. 385, first 
printed by Mai in 1815 as one of Fronto’s works, 
and afterwards with the correct name by Linde- 
mann and then by Keil: excellent as is Keil’s 
edition, Marmorale is able to improve it in several 
places by adhering more closely to the manuscript. 

It is an alphabetical! collection of Latin words 
(various parts of speech, but especially verbs 
admitting of more than one construction), with a 
quotation for each construction from Virgil, 
Sallust, Terence, or Cicero: for instance, abutor is 
given with an ablative object in a quotation from 
Cicero (the famous beginning of the Catilinarian 
orations), and with an accusative in quotations 
from Terence and Sallust. 

Marmorale has given an elaborate apparatus 
criticus at the foot of each page, occasionally 
commenting on difficulties or obscurities, and 
concludes with an analytical index of all the 
passages cited: in his introduction he discusses 
carefully the precise date of the work, about which 
(within the limits of a few years) there are some 
differences of opinion. An excellent and useful 
piece of work. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Joel Stanislaus NELSON: Aeneae Silvii De liberorum 
educatione; a translation with an introduction. 
Pp. xii+232. (Catholic University of America 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin 
Language and Literature, Vol. XII.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1940. Paper, $2.00. 

A DISSERTATION for the doctorate of philosophy, 

consisting of a careful translation from Wolkan’s 

excellent text (Briefwechsel des Aeneas Silvius), 

which is printed opposite the English: it is a 

treatise of the same type as the De eruditione 

filiorum nobilium of Vincent of Beauvais and the 

Didascalicon de studio legendi of Hugo of St. 


* Some C-words go under K: e.g. kave, kareo, 
kaptus, kausatus. 


Victor (see C.R. liii. 196), to say nothing of the 
De regimine principum of Aegidius de Colonna. 

The text has been reasonably well available in 
the past, and the merits of the present edition lie 
in the very full introduction. The author begins 
with ‘ Aeneas Silvius as a man of letters’ (nothing 
very new hére), and then comes to a careful con- 
sideration of the occasion of the treatise (it was 
composed for Ladislaus Posthumus, king of Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, and Hungary, 1439-57), its sources, 
and its relation to earlier and contemporary 
treatises on education (this is very well worked 
out); and a useful index to the introduction. 

The work belongs more to the history of educa- 
tion than to the study of the classics, but the use 
made by Aeneas Silvius of Quintilian, St. Jerome, 
and others is carefully considered. A valuable 
investigation, and I sincerely hope that it has 
obtained for Brother Nelson the degree which he 
is pursuing. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


James Morton Paton: The Venetians in Athens, 
1687-1688. From the Jstoria of Cristoforo Ivano- 
vich. Pp. xiii+104. (Gennadeion Monographs, 
I.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1940. Cloth and boards. 

OF all the struggles fought out between the armies 

of the West and of the East upon the much- 

enduring soil of Greece one of the least important 
is the best known: this was the brief occupation of 

Athens by the Venetians in the winter of 1687-8, 

an incident in the brief revival in Greece of the 

power of Venice. For it was then that a most 
unlucky shot caused the explosion which reduced 
the Parthenon to the ruin we now know. Of this 
occupation Mr. Paton has here presented us with 

a brief unpublished account taken from a manu- 

script now preserved at Harvard, with the title 

Istoria della Lega Ortodossa contra il Turco. The 

Italian text occupies some seventeen pages, and 

the rest of the book consists of elaborate notes 

and appendixes, enriched by original material 
drawn from hitherto unused letters sent by 
resident Tuscan agents to the Grand Duke of 

Florence, and now preserved in the Archives of 

the Uffizi. Ivanovich’s book, it appears, is accur- 

ately described by Mr. Paton as ‘a picture of the 
course of events as seen by an intelligent Venetian 
in the somewhat uncertain light of official state- 
ments’; he was not an eye-witness of the events 
he describes. This being so, the real value of this 
book lies in the rich editorial material, and this 
certainly adds very much to the interest of the 
events as narrated by Finlay and even by Dr 

Miller in his Essays on the Latin Orient. The book, 

handsomely produced by the Harvard University 

Press, is the first of a projected series of Genna- 

deion Monographs, to be devoted primarily to the 

publication of the extraordinarily rich material 
collected by the late Dr. John Gennadios, and now 
in the possession of the American School of 

Classical Studies at Athens. It is to be hoped that 

it will shortly be followed by other monographs as 

scholarly and interesting. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
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P. Lothar SCHLAPFER: Untersuchungen zu den 
Attischen Staatsurkunden und den Amphiktyonen- 
beschliissen der Demosthenischen Kranzrede. Pp. 
246. (Rhetorische Studien, 21. Heft.) Pader- 
born: Sch6ningh, 1939. Paper, RM. 12. 

THIs is a study of nineteen of the documents (six- 

teen Athenian and three Amphictyonic) with which 

the first half (roughly) of Demosthenes’ speech 

On the Crown is interspersed. Dr. Schlapfer tests 

them from a number of angles, notably from the 

angle of Athenian (or Amphictyonic) political in- 
stitutions and procedure, of Athenian (or Amphic- 
tyonic) history, of literary style, of their use of 
official titles or technical terms. From every angle 
the verdict is the same: they are none of them 
genuine documents and are all of them full (though 
not all are equally full) of mistakes or of signs that 
their author (or authors) had no profound know- 
ledge of the things or events with which he dealt. 

It is, in a sense, a steam-roller for crushing a 
walnut, since nobody supposed that the documents 
were genuine. Dr. Schlapfer achieves his purpose ; 
but it is difficult not to feel ‘if ’twere done... then 
*twere well it were done quickly’. Nevertheless 
the book will be useful because it shows exactly the 
value which the ‘documents’ possess for the his- 
torian. They are completely worthless, a fact 
which hitherto has not been fully appreciated: 
everything in them that is ‘news’ is false. For the 
antiquary of literature also there is something of 
interest here in the suggestions as to the author- 
ship, date, and provenance of these exercises (if 
such they were). 

Dr. Schlapfer knows his subject, and has a 
critical technique worthy of a more remunerative 
field. 

G. T. GRIFFITH. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Hugh MACLENNAN: Oxyrhynchus: An economic 
and social study. Pp. 93. Princeton (Disserta- 
tion), 1935. Cardboard. 

THIS brochure must be regarded as a provisional 

contribution to a task the complete performance 

of which can hardly be attempted until the stocks 
of papyri from Oxyrhynchus at Oxford and else- 
where have been exhausted. Meanwhile Mr. 

MacLennan’s sketch provides an interesting and 

handy survey of the evidence so far published, and 

as a doctoral dissertation it is a creditable piece of 
work. It cannot, however, be said that its author 
goes very deep. He is not infrequently a little 
naive in his comments, and, as is natural in youth- 
ful work, is apt to simplify matters overmuch and 
to venture on too sweeping statements. More 
serious, the book is not free from definite errors 
and misconceptions, due usually to a fault to which 
specialist monographs are liable, namely an excess- 
ive concentration on the selected field, without 
adequate knowledge of the surrounding territory. 

Thus, he speaks frequently of the ‘Greek’ element 

in the population as Macedonians, whereas the 

majority of the settlers were probably not from 

Macedonia and some were Greeks only as belonging 

to the world of Hellenic culture. It is incorrect to 

say (p. 63) that in the sixth century ‘the senate no 
longer existed’; the curia plays little part at this 


time, but the mention of woArevduevor (see, e.g., 
the index to P. Oxy. xvi or Preisigke’s Wérterbuch) 
shows that it still existed, even as late as A.D. 621 
(P. Oxy. 1921). The landlords who had the right 
of autopragia did not remit the taxes to Constanti- 
nople (p. 64); the most powerful, like the Apions, 
might send them to Alexandria, but normally they 
paid them to the €@ux«és ypvodvys, the provincial 
treasurer (see, for the matter of that, the passage 
from Cod. Theod. which MacLennan himself quotes 
on p. 65). These are specimens of numerous small 
inaccuracies and inexactnesses; but, as already 
said, the volume offers a useful survey and is by 
no means without merit. 
H. I. BELL. 


British Museum. 


Sandor GALLus et Tibor HorvATH: Un peuple 
préscythique en Hongrie. Trouvailles archéo- 
logiques du premier ge du fer et leurs relations 
avec l’Eurasie. Texte: pp. 165; 10 figures. 
Planches : 89 plates. (Dissertationes Pannonicae, 
Ser. II. 9.) Budapest : Institut de Numismatique 
et d’Archéologie de l’Université P. Pazmany, 
1939. Paper, P. 40 (bound, 44). 

THOUGH the argument of this valuable and well- 
illustrated memoir is archaeological, its conclusions 
as to the date of the Scythian invasion of eastern 
Europe are of interest to classical scholars; and 
also the preliminary discussion by Dr. Gallus of 
the circumstances in which ethnological (and there- 
fore historical) inferences may be drawn from 
archaeological evidence. Archaeology can only 
deal with those elements in every culture which are 
still accessible to observation; but it is possible 
for peoples of different origin and social habits to 
co-exist in a region and participate in the same 
phase of its culture; one of the ethnic groups 
adopting the material arts of the other. If, how- 
ever, the archaeological evidence has sufficient 
range in time, the finds have a ‘dynamic’ evolu- 
tionary significance; for cultures may outlive 
peoples. 

Crucial evidence for the intrusion of peoples of 
nomad culture into eastern Europe towards the 
close of the self-contained Hallstatt period (xiii- 
vii cent. B.C.) comes from the series of horse-bits 
which appear in a highly special form just before 
the phase when iron begins to supersede bronze. 
That they were introduced from the Eurasian 
steppe, and were modified as they spread into 
western Hungary and beyond, is clear from their 
geographical distribution; and a clue to their 
region of origin is given by widespread counter- 
parts in Siberia, in Iran, and in that other centre 
of ‘pre-Scythian’ culture north of Caucasus, which 
has so many points of analogy with the Hungarian. 
As they show no trace, in the west, of contact with 
the Scythian ‘animal-style’ of decoration, they 
may be attributed to a pre-Scythian movement, 
and, as their local associations show, to the eighth, 
seventh, and early sixth centuries B.c. 

The careful and closely-reasoned argument 
carries conviction, and is supported by lavish 
illustrations. One may only note that though the 
resemblances between ‘pre-Scythian’ swastika- 
patterns and those from early graves at Alaca- 
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Huyuk in Cappadocia are remarkable, they are of 
technological interest only, and must be considered 
in relation to the rest of the archaeological evi- 
dence, which separates the finds by many centuries. 
J. L. Myrgs. 


Oxford. 


Th. SIMENSCHY : Elemente De Sintaxd Greacdé pentru 
clasa viti-a secundard. Pp. 43. Iasi, Institutul 
de Arte Grafice ‘Alexandru A. Terek’, 1939. 
Paper, 50 Lei. 

D. SIMENSCHY describes this work as containing 

‘only those rules the knowledge of which is indis- 

pensable for the understanding of a prose writer 

of the Attic or Hellenistic period’, and he insists 
that its practical character has necessitated rigid 
adherence to the principle yndév dyay. So far as 
one who is handicapped by forty-five years’ study 
of Greek can judge, this outline of Greek syntax 
should serve its purpose reasonably well. But with 
certain alterations and (in spite of pundév dyav) 
additions it would serve it much better. § 8: the 
third predicative position, the use of the article 
with odros &c., and the rule regarding qualified 
arthrous attributive participles are too important 


to be omitted. § 21 and § 29 will leave a beginner 
uncertain whether Greek prose knows the locative 
dative proper. Post § 33 add dative of cause. § 44: 
something should be said of the basic meaning of 
the middle. §§ 49-52: the account of tenses is com- 
pressed to the point of serious inaccuracy: e.g. it 
is said that the infinitive never indicates time but 
only the verbal aspect and that the aorist (always) 
denotes momentary action. §68: it should be 
stated that tense is not changed in passing from 
O.R. to 0.0. § 70: add final ézws dv c. subj. § 73: 
distinguish dv from dv. §§74f.: naturam si 
sequemur ducem, nunquam aberrabimus is not 
parallel to ef ifnadpeBa, ri oiduefa meiceoPa; nor 
is st... illabatur .. . ferient to éav éxwpev xpjuara, 
éfonev didovs. § 79: it is implied that the aorist 
can be used of present time in the apodosis of an 
unreal condition. § 82 (zpiv) needs to be completely 
rewritten. § 88: émirndeiovs could not be substi- 
tuted in ri ddedos atrav éeorw r&v cor dackdytwv 
é€mrndciwy elvac; § 101: Sapels in 6 py Sapeis 
dv@pwros is an attributive participle, not a par- 
ticipium coniunctum. 
W. L. LORIMER. 
University of St. Andrews. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


HERMATHENA LV (May 1940). 


W. A. Goligher, Index to the Speeches of Isaeus, 
Part V, émédiaxw to #rrov. W. Beare, The Fabula 
Togata : this is not (as usually regarded) a reaction 
from the palliata, as too Hellenic for popular taste : 
it is an attempt to construct comedy about the 
everyday incidents of life in Italy. It is thus 
differentiated from every other form of drama 
known in Rome, and its fragments acquire special 
value as a social record. B. illustrates this thesis 
at length. E. J. Furlong, Two Arguments in Plato’s 
Phaedo : deals with 70 c-72 d and 72 e-77 d. In the 
first passage Socrates argues that (a2) coming back 
to life does take place, (b) the living do come into 
being from the dead, (c) the souls of the dead exist. 
In the second he argues that (1) the soul existed 
before birth, (2) when it comes into life it must 
have come éx Oavdrov Kai Tod reOvdvat, (3) det adriv 
ails yiyveoba. F. maintains as against Archer- 
Hind, Burnet, and Taylor that the first is a com- 
plete argument (whatever value Plato may be 
thought to have attached to it) for immortality ; 
while the second proves the soul’s pre-existence 
but not directly its post-existence. H. W. Parke, 
The Lacedaemonian Suppliants on the Areiopagus: 
Pausanias (VII. xxv. 1 ff.) cites an oracle warning 
the Athenians not to treat wrongfully the Lace- 
daemonians when they become their suppliants. 
P. argues that this oracle originated in 508 B.C. 
when King Cleomenes was besieged in the Acro- 
polis and on the third day allowed to leave Attica 
underatruce. L. J. D. Richardson, Lexicographical 
Notes on tadavpwos [see previous no. of Herma- 
thena], aduncus, vavobAow. W. B. Stanford, Epi- 
taph on the Slain at Thermopylae, argues that 
Pjpact meOdpevor is intended by the poet to mean 
‘persuaded by their words’ with the implication 
‘deceived by their statements’. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XXXV. 2: APRIL, 1940 

C. H. Beeson, The Text History of the Corpus 
Caesarianum, examines Klotz’s theory and finds 
new support for it in evidences of insular activity 
in the transmission. P. W. Harsh, The Position of 
Archaic Forms in the Verse of Plautus: argues 
against the view that the occurrence of forms 
terminating in an iamb or a cretic at the end of 
verses, or in other metrically limited positions, 
proves them to be archaisms, and holds that 
stylistic rather than metrical considerations deter- 
mined the use of archaisms. T. B. De Graff, 
Plato in Cicero: a catalogue of C.’s references, 
direct and indirect, to Plato and Socrates. M. W. 
Isenberg, The Unity of Plato’s Philebus : an analysis 
of the dialogue. A. S. Pease, Mantua me genuit : 
collects imitations of the Virgilian distich. J. 
Whatmough, A Note on Rhaetic: supports the 
view that Rhaetic was an I.G. language by the 
evidence of Altheim’s new inscriptions from the 
Val Camonica. L. A. Post on Aesch. P.V. 332-4 
proposes peracyeiv ois teroAunnds. N. W. Witt 
on Epicurus ap. Diog. L. 10. 5 suggests that 
tpixvdotos wWHeicfa refers not to speed but to 
difficulty and distress in travelling, ‘be pushed in 
my invalid chair’. W. H. Alexander on Seneca, 
Ep. 15. 8 for in id latus proposes incl(inabit) latus. 
W. P. Clark on Hom. JI. 9. 336 takes dAoxos to refer 
to Briseis, not Clytaemnestra, comparing 3. 409 
and 21. 499. J. N. Hough on Caesar, B.G. 7. 22. 5, 
refers apertos cuniculos to the row of vineae placed 
almost end to end on the agger to protect men 
working. J. L. Heller, A New Festine Gloss: 
C.G.L. ii. 198. 42 tintinnabulum, é€aipeas is due to 
misunderstanding of Plaut. Pseud. 332 and may 
be related to Fest. 64 L. delaniare and 105 L. 
lacerare. 
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